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FARM PROGRAM—CORN AND FEED GRAINS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1958 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF PRICEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Senator Milton R. Young presiding. 

Present : Senators Aiken, and Young. 

Also present: Senators Thye and Hickenlooper. 

Senator Youne. The hearing will come to order. The hearing this 
morning is on S. 2913, introduced by Senator Thye for himself and 
other Senators. 

The first witness, I believe, is Mr. Marvin L. McLain, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

We will have placed in the record at this time a letter from Senator 
Dennis Chavez of New Mexico, with an enclosed letter from W. B. 
McAlister, president of the New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKsS, 


February 20, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In connection with the hearings and committee consid- 
eration on cotton legislation, I am pleased to submit for your consideration a 
statement of position by the New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau. 

I asked Mr. McAlister to submit the statement so that it might be included in 
the committee proceedings and so that the committee would have the benefit of 
the New Mexico thinking on this problem. 

Sincerely, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senator. 





New Mexico FARM AND LIVESTOCK BUREAU, 


Las Cruces, N. Mew., February 11, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: Thank you very much for writing me about the cotton 
hearings in the Senate February 17 and 18. We certainly appreciate your in- 
quiry as to the position of cotton farmers in New Mexico who have worked on 
this problem through our Farm Bureau organization. 

Summarized, our position is as follows: 


1. Temporary program for 1958 


There is a shortage of good quality cotton for use in the United States and for 
export purposes. As you know, practically all of the cotton produced in New 
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Mexico falls under the category of high quality, long-staple cotton, and growers 
in New Mexico believe that there should be an increase in acreage in 1958 to 
insure adequate supplies. Since the Secretary of Agriculture has announced 
that the law prohibits him from increasing acreage, it would seem that Congress 
would have to increase the cotton allotment through legislation. 

According to the best reports that we can get, an increase of approximately 3 
million acres would take care of the situation. If the acreage is increased, pro- 
vision should be made that farmers participating in the soil bank could not re- 
ceive an increased acreage allotment. 

2. Long-range cotton program 

(a) Cotton farmers in New Mexico believe that we should return to a com- 
petitive one-price system. 

(b) Marketing quota penalties should be increased to 75 percent of parity. 

(c) There should be a discontinuation of minimum farm allotments. 

(d) To stabilize the cotton industry so that cotton could compete in world 
markets and also with synthetic fibers, the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
should be reduced to approximately 30 cents per pound Middling 1-inch cotton, 


and the national acreage allotment should be established at approximately 20 
million acres. 


We believe that the above approach is a sound solution for the cotton problem 
and will, in the long run, enable cotton farmers to continue to produce for mar- 
ket and not for Government loan. 

If the present cotton program is continued we visualize, according to the best 
information that we can get, a gradual decrease in our cotton allotments caused 
by foreign growers continuing to produce more for the foreign markets and a 
gradual inroad of synthetic fibers on our domestic markets. 

We hope this information will help you to understand the position of cotton 
growers in New Mexico. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 


W. B. McA.ister, President. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLary. Senator Young, and members of the committee, we 
presented our position on feed grains and corn in the general testimony 
that was given by the Secretary on January 17. In line with that, I 
would like to read the two parts that are pertinent to the hearing here 
today on corn and feed grains. With your permission [ will do that 
now, Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. I wondered if it would not be well first if you 
would outline the main proposal of Senator Thye’s bill, and then 
give the Department’s position. Or would you rather proceed the 
other way ? 

Mr. McLary. Well, either way—I think probably we could give 
our position here, and then I will comment on the bill. 

Senator Younes. All right. 

Mr. McLatn. It is proposed that acreage allotments, beginning 
with the 1959 crop of corn, be eliminated. Acreage allotments have 
not been effective in reducing corn acreage or production. As a 
result, the carryover of corn as of October 1, 1957, is at a record high 
and in excess of 114 billion bushels. 

During the last 20 years the commercial corn area has spread from 
566 counties in 12 States to 932 counties in 26 States. The legal re- 
quirements have forced a steady expansion in the extent of controls 
to which farmers are being hiaael, 

Farmers have voted to eliminate corn-acreage allotments, both 
with their corn planters and with the referendum held in December 
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1956. In that referendum, over 61 percent of the corn farmers that 
voted indicated their preference for a program of the type recom- 
mended in the bill that was submitted by the Department and was 
introduced by Senator Hickenlooper and Senator Martin and others. 

Senator Younc. Briefly, what were the provisions of that bill? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, 1 would like to finish this. 

Senator Youne. All right. 

Mr. McLarn. Only 14 percent of the 1957 production in the com- 
mercial corn area was eligible for price support because relatively 
few farmers complied with allotments. Removing corn allotments 
will be a forward step in the direction of more freedom for farmers. 
Price supports will be provided at a level between 60 and 90 percent of 

arity for corn, using the 8 guidelines now provided in the act of 1949 
or the nonmandatory, nonbasic commodities. 

And then in addition to that suggestion on removing corn allot- 
ments, which we feel and I personally feel very much is the desire of 
most Corn Belt farmers, having come from that area myself, we have 
this further suggestion that we think ties right in with it. 

The conservation reserve program of the soil bank should be 
strengthened—we are talking about after 1958—and the acreage re- 
serve terminated. The conservation reserve has shown promise in 
retiring marginal acres from crop production, in aiding the cause of 
conservation, and in retiring whole farms from production when the 
operators choose to do so. The accomplishments of the acreage re- 
serve in production was hampered in 1956 by late enactment, as we 
all know, and by inclusions of measures intended more for relief than 
for adjustment. 

The 1957 program succeeded in our judgment in reducing wheat by 
about 175 million bushels, cotton by about 2 million bales, and corn 
by about 225 million bushels. In addition, the legislative charac- 
teristics herein recommended for 1959 provide for the elimination, 
as I have said, of corn-acreage allotments, and authorization for in- 
creasing allotments for other basic crops under certain specified 
criteria. 

We would not provide for an acreage reserve program on the one 
hand and expanded acreage allotments on the other. We feel this is 
not consistent. We should therefore shift emphasis within the soil 
bank from the short-term approach of the acreage reserve aimed at 
reducing surpluses of the basic commodities to the long-term approach 
of the conservation reserve aimed at overall production adjustment. 

The conservation reserve program of 450 million is recommended 
for the 1959 calendar year. And our appropriations request for the 
1959 fiscal year will show these requests. This recommended shift 
in emphasis would aid the small farmer who would be able to retire 
his entire farm from production if he wishes. It would also aid the 
larger farmer who would benefit pricewise from the production ad- 
justments which would ensue. 

An expanded conservation reserve can be an effective instrument. of 
adjustment if it is accompanied by needed changes in price support. 
It should not become merely a means of offsetting the production 
stimulus supplied by price supports held continually at high levels. 

Now, you notice, Senator Young, that we are not suggesting any 
changes in feed grains as such, with the exception of corn. I have 
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seen many proposals submitted to establish a total soil depleting basis 
for all feed grains. This was tried once, back in the late thirties. I 
am very familiar with that effort. At that time we found that if 
you don’t cover all of the shifts that farmers can make—for example 
into vegetable crops and others—if you put a base on, say, just the 
feed grains, they will try to find other crops to shift into, which 
merely shifts the problem somewhere else. We have evidence that 
that has gone on with all of these programs. 

We think the shift ought to be the other way. We think that if 
corn allotments were eliminated, the efficient corn farmers will raise 
corn. They won’t be trying to raise grain sorghums or something else. 

Of course you know that the major cause of the feed grain problem 
comes not from increases in corn plantings, but primarily from in- 
creases in other feed grains. That was caused by the cut back in 
wheat and cotton. Farmers wanted to use the acres to put something 
on them, and they shifted, of course, to barley and grain sorghums 
and oilseeds. 

Senator Youne. How much has the increase in grain sorghums 
been in the last 3 years? Do you have those figures? 

Mr. McLar. Yes. 

Senator Youna. They are up sharply. 

Mr. McLatn. Now, you are talking about planted acreage, Senator 
Young, or harvest acres, or what? 

Senator Youne. Harvested bushels, if you have it. 

Mr. McLain. Well, you are talking about production? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. The 1952-56 average production was 178.1 million 
and the 1953 was—— 

Senator Youne. Is that bushels? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes, it is in bushels. In 1953 the production was 
115.7 million. In 1954 it was 235.3 million. In 1955 it was 242 mil- 
lion, and in 1956 it was, primarily because of the drought, down to 
206 million, and then last year it was 562 million. You see, it is up 
over double. 

We have another problem right now, Senator Young, that I think 
you ought to be aware of. In the new commercial corn counties 
that we were required under statute to include for 1958 we are 
having problems in administering the Soil Bank Act. The law re- 
quires that every farmer that participates in the soil bank program, 
in either the acreage reserve or conservation reserve, must meet all 
his allotments. 

Well, we have 30-some counties that didn’t know they were going 
to have corn allotments, because they didn’t know they were going 
to be in the commercial corn area. Under the statute we cannot make 
that announcement until we have certain figures available. 

Senator Youna. If that was not done, it would help to increase 
the corn allotment, to take care of the commercial counties, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. McLarn. Say that again. 

Senator Youne. If your proposal was not carried out, it would help 
to increase the corn allotment to take care of additional counties that 
had been declared commercial corn counties? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, we have several Congressmen and at least one 
Senator who are saying that the farmers signed an acreage reserve 
agreement for fall wheat last fall, or a conservation reserve agree- 
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ment, in which the contract said he had to meet all his acreage allot- 
ments. Then we come along and establish a commercial corn county 
and give him a corn allotment. 

Senator Youne. And because you have added additional corn coun- 
ties, the allotment for farmers has gone down? 

Mr. McLarn. As you add more counties, there is an adjustment for 
the expansion over a larger area. So it is not quite as you indicate 
here that every time you expand the number of counties you cut back 
somewhere else. The expansion of these commercial counties is not 
caused so much by an increase in corn planting. It is just increased 
yields. And of course part of the requirement of the statute is that 
you consider the production as well as the acreage. It has been the 
production that has been going up, because of the use of fertilizers 
and other things. 

Senator Youne. But the national allotment of corn is frozen at a 
certain level ? 

Mr. McLatrn. No, no; it varies each year. It is different this year 
than it was last. 

Senator Youne. It works a little differently than cotton. 

Mr. McLarn. We have no minimum allotment for corn. This has 
been one of the protests, of course, of many, rightly so, of the Corn 
Belt Senators, that corn is the only commodity that has not had a 
minimum allotment such as is available for wheat, cotton, rice, and 
peanuts. 

Now, on the other hand, in order to be perfectly fair, we have to 
recognize that corn does not have marketing quotas. The fact is the 
Congress in its wisdom eliminated marketing quotas because they 
knew the impossibility of trying to carry them out. 

There is argument on the other side that if you do not have mar- 
keting quotas and a corn farmer can do as he pleases without penalty, 
maybe he should not have a minimum. That is just the other side of 
it. Lam not saying that is right or wrong. 

Senator Youne. I have always felt that a program of rather high 
level support could not be successful unless it was accompanied = 
a pretty strict production control. 

fr. McLain. Now, that about gives the Department’s position. 
Senator Thye is here, and I think it would be much better if he ex- 
plained what is in his bill. 

I might say this, Senator Thye. At one time, before we decided 
the wise way to go to eliminate allotments, we were for a 51-million 
acre minimum acreage. Certainly with the minimum acreage allot- 
ment available for other basics it was unfair to deny the corn pro- 
ducer similar treatment especially when a large part of his problem 
resulted from feed grains produced on land diverted from other 
basics. We are all familiar with the controversy that developed 
over that and that Congress denied the minimum acreage for corn. 

The Department’s position is that it would be better to eliminate 
the allotments. And I am more and more convinced, as I visit with 
Corn Belt farmers, that they are of the same opinion, because it 
doesn’t change materially the amount of corn raised anyway. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman and Secretary McLain, the history, 
of course, is that you are going to get about so many acres of corn 
planted in the commercial area. It is land that is suited to corn 
production. 
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Mr. McLatn. We feel they ought to plant corn rather than be 
forced to plant grain sorghum. : 

Senator Tuyr. That is right. And I have recognized over the 
years that prior to the soil bank there was no method of compensating 
a producer for idle acres. There was just. an idle acre, and the farmer 
had to pay taxes on it, and he had his costs of plowing and keeping it 
tilled to keep the weeds out. Therefore he would look about to see 
what kind of a crop he could put on that land. 

That was true in the wheat area of the Northwest. It was true of 
the wheat area of the Southwest. Sorghum in the Southwest, barley 
in the Northwest. In the Corn Belt, when you laid idle an acre of 
corn, you necessarily didn’t stop that acre from producing. You just 
chased it into a feed grain or a soybean. The same thing was true 
with respect to the cotton, in areas where they could grow corn, as 
they did in Missouri. 

o that was why the soil bank was an assistance to an orderly 
method in geting a reduction in the overall harvesting, both from 
lands producing wheat and from lands producing corn and cotton. 

We got the soil bank. In order to have participation, there had to 
be allotments on which to base compliance in the soil bank. 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Ture. When there was a national acreage allotment of 
37,300,000-some, the acreage allotment to the average farm was so 
small, that they could not comply, because if they were going to put 
some in the soil bank, that would have to be deducted from their acre- 
age allotment. So a farmer, oftentimes, that had 120 acres normal 
corn planting found himself with 60-some acres as his share of the 
national allotment. Then he would have to take from that to qualify 
to go into the reserve section of the soil bank. On that basis he could 
not comply. He disregarded the acreage allotment and went on and 
planted as many acres of corn as he thought advisable on his unit. 

The result was an overproduction of corn. Right now corn is at 
about 54 percent of parity, if not less. The latest statistical facts 
indicated 54 percent of parity. Lots and lots of corn is being sold 
in Minnesota at 50 cents a bushel on the ear, on the place. 

Mr. McLain. High-moisture corn ? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir, but it is being sold. Therefore, my belief 
is—and that is why I introduced this bill—that if you got your 
national acreage allotment up, you would then have a reduction be- 
cause corn farmers could be in compliance, they would not overplant. 
And secondly, they would go into the soil bank with a certain percent 
of their good tillable land. 

I pleaded for it last year, and had my legislative proposal been 
adopted last year, we would not have had all this drastically cheap 
corn that is lying out in the corn-producing area. We did not do it 
last year. I believe we should do it this year. 

I believe that we should appropriate more money for the adminis- 
trative function of the soil bank. If we do that, we can whip the sur- 
ype in practically this calendar year. If the surplus problem could 

e solved there are a lot of problems confronting the farmer today 
that would be greatly relieved or minimized because it is the surplus 
that is today weighing national markets down. It is the surplus that 
is threatening to increase not only dairy production but also poultry 
production—turkeys are 61 percent of parity. It is threatening the 
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entire livestock industry. The cattle population is down, but it takes 
longer to bring about an increase. It is inevitable that the increase 
will come. 

Heavier cattle will go to market because they will be fed longer on 
dirt-cheap corn. 

So that is why I proposed this bill. I think we can make this bill 
aid in the reduction of our surpluses rather than to add to the sur- 
Bue by increasing the number of acres in the commercial areas. 

resent allotments will be disregarded, but if we increase the acreage, 
farmers will be able to comply with allotments and we will get some 
idle acres in the Corn Belt of our country. 

Mr. McLatn. Well, I think we ought to get into the record here, 
Senator Young, what the planted ‘acres of corn have been for the last 
few years. I think they would be interesting to the committee. 

The total in 1953 was 81,570,000; in 1954, 82,185,000. In 1955 it was 
81,097,000; in 1956, 78,219,000. That was the first year of the soil 
bank, when we got it in operation late. 

Senator Young. Is this all corn, or just the commercial counties ? 

Mr. McLain. This isall corn. 

Senator Exrtenper. How much of that last was in the commercial 
area ? 

Mr. McLarn. 57,485,000, and 20,794,000 in noncommercial areas. 

Senator Exienper. Well, in your 1954 and prior figures, what was 
the relationship between the commercial area and the noncommercial 
area ? 

Mr. McLary. You want to go back to 1953? 

Senator Exttenper. No, 1954. 

Mr. McLarn. 1954 the commercial area had 60,030,000-some; and 
the noncommercial, 21,067,000. 

Senator Ettenper. Well, according to the bill we have before us 
introduced by Senator Thye, you would give to the the commercial 
area acreage allotments almost the average that has been planted in 
the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. McLarn. I have one other figure here to complete this. 

Senator Ture. If I may, Mr. Chairman, and if you will yield at 
that point, you are entirely right, and I would never try to dispute 
that fact. 

The only other question is that if you had compliance in that com- 
mercial corn area, and if a percentage of that cornland were then put 
in the soil bank, we would effect an immediate reduction in the most 
productive soil of your country. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, let me give you the figures for 1957. In 1957, 
in the commercial area, we had 54,237,000 planted and in the non- 
commercial, 19,748,000. 

Senator Ture. But, Mr. Chairman, in order that we get a better 
history into our record as to where the retirement came m the com- 
mercial corn area, the largest signup was in Nebraska and Missouri, 
and Western Iowa. The main reason for that was there had been a 
persistent drought in previous years and subsoil moisture was way 
down, so there was a fear of the possibility of a short crop. There was 
also some signup in Tennessee and Kentucky. But there was a rela- 
tively small signup in the heavy producing areas of eastern Iowa, 
southern Minnesota, Llinois, Indiana, and western Ohio. There is 
where the big signup should have been if you wanted to get a reduc- 
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tion in corn production. You didn’t get it, and that is what I con- 
tended last year. 

I will take you back to my statements of last year where I cited 
exactly what was going to happen in the commercial corn area with 
the failure of compliance under the soil bank and the disregarding of 
the allotment per hit because they could not live within that limited 
acreage allowed them. We are right back on that same threshold to- 
day, and I just don’t want to be a party to walking through the door. 
I want to stay out and try to get this surplus down. 

Mr. McLain. Well, the important thing here, though, is I think that 
we understand that corn plantings have been coming down. There is 
a trend downward. And this illustrates all the more vividly, Senator 
Thye, in my judgment, that our big problem in feed grains has not 
been caused by corn so much as it has been by the increase in other 
feed grains which have been diversions out of other basic commodities. 
We just have to face that. 

Senator Ture. If the chairman will permit, and you will yield, it 
is because we changed an acre of wheat in the Southwest to sorghums 
and out of wheat in the Northwest to barley and of cotton to feed 
grains, and there was the lack of a proper sort of a program that 
would compensate a man, such as the conservation provisions of your 
soil bank, which is a long-range contract that would take many an acre 
out of an annual crop. 

But more especially there is the reserve phase of the soil bank. You 
would have had a much larger participation last year—if there had 
been a 51 million commercial corn acreage allotment, I know that in my 
section of the country, that is Minnesota, there would have had a 
much larger participation in your soil bank. If there had been greater 
participation there would have been far less corn produced than 
there was. 

But no one could comply with that share of 37 million in the com- 
mercial corn area, and they did not. Farm after farm in southern 
Minnesota simply did not comply, and you could see cornfield after 
cornfield, and this past fall, one snow fense crib after another full of 
ear corn. You could see thousands of feet of snow fence cribbing on 
almost any one of those quarter sections of land, because they were 
additional cribbing to what had been there before. The farmers had 
disregarded their allotment under such limited acreage as 37 million. 

Mr. McLarn. What happened was that many farmers cut back and 
did participate in the soil bank. We had areas that were drought 
stricken, and they were more interested in the acreage reserve. And 
as you point out, some farms in Minnesota and parts of Iowa and 
other places that did just the reverse of that by expanding acreage. 

But the important ae is that the total acreage on corn has been 
going down. One of the big reasons in the Corn belt, Senator Thye, 
is that soybeans have become a very profitable crop. And a lot of 
people debate whether to plant soybeans or corn, depending on what 
appears most profitable. So we had a terrific expansion in soybeans, 
which has had a lot to do with the change in corn planting. 

Senator Ture. Well, there are two necessities. One is to raise this 


allotment, the commercial corn acreage allotment, up to a higher 
acreage. That would be one way of getting some acres out of corn 
in the big corn-producing area. The other is to put more money into 
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the soil bank program because there is a greater demand today to go 
into the reserve section of the soil bank. 

I believe it would be true in cotton. It is true in corn, because 
county after county in Minnesota have got anywhere from 150 to 200 
applications, and there is no money available to cover the applications. 
All the moneys were committed in the first few weeks. It is true in 
every county that I have checked on, and I have checked from the 
northwest county, Kittson County to the southern counties of Rice, 
Dakota and Martin. 

So there is a chance of us getting this surplus down. And I think 
that we can materially help ourselves if we are going to have corn 
acreage allotment if we increase the amount of corn in the commercial 
corn acreage allotment. Without participation, there is going to be 
overplanting of corn again, and less good land going into the soil 
bank. 

Senator Exttenper. Mr. Secretary, what is the price of good corn 
now and what is the parity price? 

Mr. McLatn. The Chisaaie market price is around a dollar 
fifteen 

Senator ELLenper. What percentage of parity ? 

Mr. McLarty. Onthefarm? Ithink Senator Thye—— 

Senator Exienper. I don’t mean this wet corn. We have a lot of 
bad cotton that sold way below parity, but I would just like to know. 

Mr. McLain. Let’s take the Chicago price of No. 2 corn and take 
parity. Chicago No. 2 is around $1.15. Parity on corn today is 
about $1.74 per bushel. 

Senator Exienper. That would be slightly over 66 percent, and 
what is the loan price on it? 

Mr. McLatn. The loan price in 1957 is $1.40. 

Senator Evtenper. Why aren’t they taking advantage of this? 

Mr. McLarn. The moisture is so high that much of it is not eligible. 

Senator Extenper. That is the reason ? 

Mr. McLarty, Yes. 

Senator Exitenper. Well, let me ask you this—is that the only 
reason ¢ 

Mr. McLatn. There is another reason. I want to be sure the 
record is clear. Of course, as we pointed out, and as Senator Thye 
has pointed out, only about 14 percent of the corn produced in the 
commercial corn area is eligible for that loan, because most farmers 
couldn’t comply with the allotments. 

Senator Tuyr. You see, the farmer had to be in compliance within 
his proportionate share of 37,300,000 last year in order to qualify for 
$1.40. And then there was $1.10 available to the noncomplier. But, 
Senator Ellender, here is why the national parity level for corn is at 
54 percent. 

You see, when you go back to the farm in the Midwest, last fall, 
or even in January, corn was quoted at the elevators at about 78 
cents. That is what they were paying—78 cents. Then that had to 
be 15 percent moisture. That was the tolerance. If the corn was 
25 percent moisture, every elevator that I checked with was chargin 
2 cents a point for moisture. So if corn was 25 percent moisture, an 
15 was the tolerance, there was a 20-cent deduction from 78 cents—I 
beg your pardon—87 cents. That was a 20-cent deduction right 
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there. Then there were shelling and trucking costs. Furthermore 

oftentimes excessive corn, once dried, did not grade No. 2—it graded 

omen No. 3 and No. 4 and did not command the 87 cents a 
ushel. 


So corn, bushel after bushel, was sold for 50 cents all throughout 
the Midwest. 

I talked to a man from Pipestone, Minn., who sold 1,700 bushels of 
corn on his farm for 50 cents a bushel to a feeder who was feeding 
400 head of cattle. 

Senator Youne. What percent moisture was that? 

Senator Ture. His corn would run about 21 percent moisture. It 
just was above the permissible amount of moisture for seal-up. 

ather than put it into a dryer and go through the trouble of 
shelling it alk trucking it and drying it, he said he finally made a 
deal with the feeder to take all of it off the farm in the form of ear 
corn at 50 cents a bushel. If he had decided to seal the corn he 
would have had to shell it, which is 3 cents; he would have had to 
truck it, which is 5 cents a bushel; and he would have been charged 
at least 2 cents to dry it. So when he got through he would have 
had all the trouble without any more money, so he sold it. 

I met man after man across the State who told me the same thing. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have been sitting on 
this committee now for 21 years, and of all of our basic commodi- 
ties I believe that corn is the one that has given us more trouble. 
Corn has always been treated as a sweet little blue-eyed gal of the 
farm economy, in my humble judgment. A mistake was made by 
Mr. Benson 2 or 3 years ago in giving price support to noncompliers. 
That is where your trouble started, Senator Thye. 

The support price was $1.50 for compliers, and noncompliers got 
a dollar and a quarter. I had more ian one corn grower to tell 
me “Why should I restrict myself to X acres on corn at $1.50 when 
I can plant my whole farm and get a dollar and a quarter for it.” 
That is where your trouble started. 

Mr. McLain. No. 

Senator Extenper. Well, let me get through. Every year since 
that time you have price supports for compliers as well as noncom- 
pliers. I wish that were true in other commodities. We are penalized 
if we plant over the amount we should. Wheat is penalized, so is 
tobacco, and so is cotton, but in corn, you plant what you want, do 
what you want, and you are not penalized at all. 

It strikes me that if you want a fixed acreage for reserve acres, I 
am for that, and Senator Thye knows that. I agreed up to 51 million 
acres. If that had been done and you had done away with this 
support for noncompliers, I think you would be out of the woods by 
now, but as long as you have your support for both compliers and 
noncompliers, it strikes me you are going to remain in trouble. 

Mr. McLatn. Well, now, Senator Ellender, in order that the record 
be kept straight, let me point out in my judgment if we had gotten 
the 51 million acres minimum allotment we would not have put 
support on the noncompliance corn. I don’t blame anybody for 
that. 

Senator ELtenper. I blame the Department. 

Mr. McLatrn. Because we didn’t get it, you mean? 
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Senator Extenper. No, because you did it. And only 25 cents a 
bushel difference. 

Mr. McLatrn. I am saying that the reason we did it is because we 
did not get the minimum alldtenents If we had gotten the minimum 
allotment, we would not have done it. This is the genesis of what—— 

Senator ELLenper. Did you do it this year? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Did you do it the year before? You did it 
every year. You have had two price supports on corn. 

Mr. McLarty. We have not done it in 1958. We did it in 1957. 

Senator ExLenper. You wouldn't do it in 1958? 

Mr. McLarty. We put the noncompliance support price on because 
we didn’t have a minimum allotment. 

Senator Exienver. Well, are you willing to suggest to this com- 
mittee a minimum acreage that you would—I mean a minimum— 
instead of the amount provided for in this bill, 56 million acres— 
have you any other figure to suggest to the committee ? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course the one we suggested, when we suggested 
it, was the 51. Our position now is that it would be wiser, though, 
Senator Ellender, just to eliminate acreage allotments with a—— 

Senator Extenper. What about your authority for noncompliers? 

Mr. McLain. Range 60 to 90 percent. This would put it on about 
the same basis as for other feed grains. 

SenatorELLenper. Would you be willing to eliminate that provi- 
sion of the support price to compliers and noncompliers ? 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, if we eliminate allotments, we wouldn’t 
have any compliers or noncompliers. 

Senator Extenper. I understand that. But would you be willing 
to eliminate that provision ? 

Mr. McLain. Not as long as we don’t have a minimum allotment. 

Senator ELtenper. Assume you are given a minimum allotment of 
51 million acres, or even 52. 

Mr. McLain. Well, I am saying to you in all honesty if we had had 
that we would never have put supports on noncompliance corn. 

Senator E.itenper. Therefore you didn’t need it, if you had the 
minimum acres ? 

Mr. McLar. That is right. 

Senator Extenper. I will go a step further and say, you wouldn’t 
object to it being eliminated. That is, if you had the minimum- 
acreage allotment. 

Mr. McLatn. The statute would have to be amended, because there 
is authority. 

Senator ELLenper. I understand that. I want to do it, That is 
my position. 

Mr. McLain. I would say this. I am sure if we had a minimum 
acreage under corn like all other commodities, there would be no de- 
sire on the part of the people of the Department of Agriculture at this 
time to put supports on noncompliance corn. 

Senator Tuye. Secretary McLain, what year did you allow a dol- 
lar and a quarter to the noncomplier—what calender year ? 

Mr. Melave, 1956. 

Senator Toyz. How many acres were then in the commercial corn 
area ? 

Mr. McLarty. In 1956, in the commercial area, 54,905,000. 
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Senator Ture. Well, was that the allotment ? 

Mr. McLatn. Excuse me. It is 55,970,000. The allotment in the 
commercial area in 1956 was 43,280,000, 

Senator Ture. 43 million, you see. That was, of course, consider- 
ably above the 37 that we nad the previous year. But what year was 
it that we had the 51 million? 

Mr. McLatn. The minimum, you mean, of 51? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLar. We tried to get it in for 1956. 

Senator Tuyr. I know. But you did get it 1 year. Iam just try- 
ing to recall for the record the year in which legislative action raised 
the acreage allotment. 

Mr. McLar. Here is the way it was. We started out with 43 mil- 
lion as required by law. In the act of 1956 there was a temporary 
program for 1956 which raised it to 51 million acres. Then we had 
the referendum in which only 61 percent of those voting favored this 
for the next year. This was notenough. Then we recommended that 
the 51 million acre allotment be continued for 1957, and the Congress 
didn’t do it, 

Senator Ture. I endeavored at that time to have an increase in the 
acreage, because I knew you were not going to get compliance, and 
that without compliance there would be a great amount of over- 
planting. 

Now, the one reason why I increased this to 56 million acres in my 
bill this year was that you had added 38 counties for the 1958 crop. 
You did this in 1957, effective in this year’s crop. Because of these 
added 38 counties, we should have to increase the national corn allot- 
ment acreage from 51 million to the 56 million. 

I still plead, Mr. Chairman, that the Department recognize this 
since we have a soil bank program which they are to administer this 
year. All kinds of acreage are being offered. There is going to be 
some planting beyond the corn-acreage allotment unless we raise this 
corn-acreage allotment up above the present 38-million-plus. 

If we are trying to resolve the surplus problem, this is one way of 
going about getting it done, and that is to raise the number of acres 
permissible in the commercial corn area. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, again, Senator Young, I just say to you that 
in our judgment we think it would be much wiser just to eliminate 
them, because they have not been effective in doing the job. 

Senator Ture. Well, Mr. Chairman, might I ask one question at 
that point? Supposing the Congress does not eliminate the acreage 
allotment and corn as one of the basics. Supposing they do not. 
Then what would be your recommendation ? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, I think 

Senator Ture. I just got the figures here from Mr. Mouser. It was 
in the calendar year 1954 that we had 46,996,000 corn acres in the 
commercial corn area. 

Mr. McLain. 1954—46,995,504 acre allotment. 

Senator Tyr. Yes, sir. And you have added many counties 

Mr. McLarty. We had 834 counties then. 

Senator Torr. You have added how many counties? 

Mr. McLarty. We have 932 now. 
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Senator Tyr. Yes, sir. Therefore this 46 million in comparison 
to the additional land area now in the commercial corn area would be 
somewhere comparable to the 56 million I have in my bill. 

Senator Youne. Senator Thye, I wonder if we could not get the 
answer to the question you raised a little while ago. If the Depart- 
ment could not get elimination of acreage allotments and approval 
to reduce price supports to a range of 60 to 90 percent of parity, would 
you then prefer your bill to the present law ? 

Senator Tarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for bringing that ques- 
tion up again. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, I would say this, Senator Young, Senator 
Thye, and Senator Ellender. It was our position before we recom- 
mended the elimination of allotments, that if you were going to try 
to run a program for corn, we ought to have a minimum allotment. 
I am convinced of this—coming from Iowa—I am very well ac- 
quainted with many people that are in the Corn Belt—that the rank 
and file of the Corn Belt farmers would just like to see them eliminated. 
They would like to see a support under all corn at a reasonable rate. 

Senator Youna. If you could not get that, would the Department 
prefer the Thye proposal to what we now have on the statute books? 

Mr. McLain. Jeekh, I just would say to you that we were for this 
approach in preference to what we had before, and I do not think we 
would change our opinion on that. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, Mr. Chairman—the purpose of this hearing is 
to try to explore every question, and the question is supposing that 
Congress did not see fit to take corn out of the basics and did not see 
fit to disrupt those basic commodities now. 

Mr. McLatn. Of course, we are not taking it out of the basics. 
We think corn is the most basic from the standpoint of total income, 
Senator Thye. I get a little perturbed when people start talking 
about it not being basic. 

Senator Turse. We have only to recognize the law as it reads, and 
the law refers to six commodities as basics—wheat, cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, rice, and tobacco. Therefore, that is the list of commodities 
which come under mandatory supports. You propose to take corn 
from the mandatory list and place it entirely at the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. McLatn. Oh, no—60 to 90. 

Senator Tuye. I will grant you that. I will grant you the 60. 
But I am not going to be a party to talking about a floor with the 
major crop of our land at 60 percent. I will tell you that now. 

Mr. McLarty. We just want to be sure that the record shows that 
the reduced corn allotments are required by the Agricultural Act of 
1938. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, then, supposing in the wisdom of the Con- 
gress—whether they be wise men or not—that they deny you the 
right to have the discretional authorization between 60 and 90, with- 
out any acreage allotment. If it is the wisdom of Congress that they 
deny you that, what kind of a legislative bill do you want to operate 
under? That is all I want. I just want to make sure that you and 
I understand one another here, because that is the purpose of this 
hearing. 


22062—58—pt. 3——2 
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Mr. McLain. Well, I would say this, Senator Thye. If we do not 
get what we are asking for, and we do not get a minimum allotment, 
we will proceed, in my judgment, just the way we have been in accord- 
ance with the law. We will proceed to put a support under non- 
compliance corn because of the very reasons you give, that they can- 
not meet their allotments. And we feel it is essential to keep a 
floor under feed-grain prices. To think at this stage of the game 
that we would only put a support under 14 percent of the corn crop 
when it is the biggest single commodity that deals with livestock and 
milk production is unthinkable in the mind of any Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in my judgment, as long as we are around, and we won’t 
stand for it. 

Senator Eitenper. What leeway have you in fixing the support on 
noncompliance corn ? 

Mr. McLatn. Zero to the level of support for cooperators. 

Senator Ettenper. Any way you want. 

Mr. McLatn. In accordance with the legal provisions. 

Senator ELtenper. But in 1946——— 

Mr. McLatn. We had better have our lawyer read the law, Senator ° 
Ellender. Let us get the record straight on this. We, of course, 
would not anticipate doing it at a lower rate than what we are cur- 
rently asking for in this legislation, which is 60 percent of parity. 

Senator Ettenper. You mean for noncompliance? 

Mr. McLar. That is right. 

Senator Youne. You know what would happen in wheat if we had 
two price supports. 

Senator ELLenpEer. Wheat or cotton. Take cotton. We planted as 
much as 44 million acres of cotton. That was cut over 60 percent. 
And the allotted acres is about 17 million. And if you plant an acre 
over or a square inch over your allotment, you get penalized. 

But here, in 1956—I made the statement some time ago that that 
is the year in which they broke the bank, the soil bank—with 43,280 
allotted acres, you had only a 30 percent compliance. Of course, all 
farmers prefer to plant all they could, with only a 25-cent-a-bushel 
differential. 

Mr. Sorxrn. It should be noted that we did not announce this price 
support for the noncompliers in 1956 until considerably past planting 
time. 

Senator Evtenper. I do not care when you announced it—you did 
it. And it gave the farmer the opportunity to plant all he desired. 
And they went to town, brother. That is what happened. 

_Mr. McLarty. We will give for the record here what the legal pro- 
vision is. 

Mr. Grorce E. Coorrr (Office of the General Counsel). The proviso 
with respect to noncooperators is as follows: 

Price support may be made available to noncooperators at such levels not in 
excess of the level of price support to cooperators as the Secretary determines 
will facilitate the effective operation of the program. 

Senator Youna. What year was that? 

Mr. Cooper. That is in the 1949 act. 

Senator Exrenver. That leaves him the opportunity to do what 
he wants, as far as price supports. He is his own judge. In other 
words, there is not a fixed amount under which he cannot go. He 
uses his own judgment. 
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Mr. McLatn. Well, you would agree we should not let the corn 
market collapse, would you not? 

Senator ELtenver. But it did collapse under your program. 

Mr. McLain. All I can say is if we had not put support under non- 
compliance corn a year ago, it would have been considerably lower. 

Senator Extenper. If in 1956 you had not put this dollar and a 
quarter and gotten the farmers to try to comply with this 43 million 
acres, you would not be in the trouble you are today, sir. That is 
my considered judgment. 

Mr. McLain. Even when we had a much higher allotment, of course, 
we have never had very high compliance nih corn. That is, as com- 
pared to other commodities. And, of course, there are reasons for 
that. 

Senator Tuy. That is very true. There is no denying it. But 
there was enough compliance so that there was not a real serious prob- 
lem, and the actual serious problem started to mount in the years 
when the national acreage allotment was at a low figure and com- 
pliance started to disintegrate. 

Senator ELLenper. Senator, would you consider 30 percent a rea- 
sonable compliance? In 1956 that it what it was—30 percent. 

Mr. McLain. Well, of course, that is—— 

Senator Exuenper. It does not amount to anything. You might 
as well wipe it all out. 

Senator Tuyz. But, Mr. Secretary, would you be positive in your 
statement that if my bill is not approved, and that we must ask the 
producers to comply with the 38 million plus, and you know that he 
will not comply, then is it your intention and the Department’s in- 
tention to again put a floor under the corn price of the noncomplier? 

Mr. McLawy. It is our feeling that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
a responsibility of seeing that the price of corn does not collapse. We 
think he would be negligent if he did not prevent that from happen- 
ing. And I do not care who the Secretary of Agriculture is—if he 
would not do that, I just do not think he would be worthy of the name. 

In view of the situation which developed with these other feed 
grains, something had to be done. 

Senator Tuys. The Secretary has the right to set the noncompliance 
support price at any level he sees fit, because it could be from zero up. 
It is in his judgment where he would put it. 

Mr. McLarty. The discretion is there. You have plenty of evi- 
dence that the feed grain price supports have not been put below 70 
percent of parity in the tenure of eters Benson. 

Senator Tye. Well, of course it has been in relation to corn sup- 
ports. 

Mr. McLatrn. That is right. 

Senator Ettenper. Mr. Secretary, can you give for the record, now 
or later, if you do not have the figures now, the amount of corn from 
the commercial area that went into the loan and the amount in the non- 
commercial area ? 

Mr. McLarn. We would be glad to furnish that—for what year, 
Senator Ellender ? 

Senator Eiienper. I mean this last year; 1957. 

Mr. McLain. From the 1957 crop there is hardly any of it eligible 
to seal yet, because the moisture is too high. The sealing period runs 
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until the end of May. So that would not mean must yet. If you 
want it for previous years—— 

Senator Errenver. Well, what is your estimate—let us put it that 
way—what is your estimate of the amount of corn? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, we can give you the figures of what it was a 
year ago. That would be the most accurate. From the 1956 crop 377 
million bushels of full support corn and 100 million bushels of the 
lower support corn were placed under support. 

Senator Ertenper. You have more moisture content in corn this 

ear. 
* Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir; much more and it is a very serious problem. 

Senator Ettenper. And that is what has caused the corn price to be 
depressed. 

r. McLarty. That is one of the big factors. And of course the 
thing Senator Thye mentioned. 

Senator E.tenper. Now, in view of the fact that corn is selling so 
cheaply, why must we pay so much for pork and other meats? hy 
have they not gone down? Iam not saying we are paying high prices, 
but why have they not gone down? I have heard that cheap corn and 
feeds mean cheap meat. 

Mr. McLatn. We have a cycle, Senator Ellender, with livestock, 
particularly hogs, that is a cycle that generally follows the price of 
the corn that goes into the hogs. 

Now, I think most ieerybbee would agree, if they have followed our 
estimates—and I am sure Senator Thye has—that anticipated farrow- 
ings next spring are going to be up some. We have urged farmers not 
to expand too much because hogs and cattle are at a profitable price at 
the moment, and we would like to keep them that way. Of course, 
there will be some expansion. The farmers are very smart. When 
they get a wide margin between the feed costs 

Sonktnt Extenver. Do you think that the cheap corn that you now 
have on the market will cause this expansion ? 

Mr. McLarn. It will certainly cause a tendency to expand. 

Senator Youne. It is true, is it not, that a first reaction to cheap 
feed grain prices is usually lower prices of hogs, and sometimes cattle. 

Mr. McLarn. Over a period of time. 

Senator Youne. But it soon reacts to bring about lower prices. 

Mr. McLatrn. This is why we felt it necessary to keep a floor under 
the price. 

Senator E.tenper. I am not even suggesting that the prices are 
out of line. I was just simply trying to indi this theory where a 
lot of feed meant low prices for meats. So far, when I go to the 
grocery in my neighborhood I find the price of meat is the same. I 
still pay $1.79 for a Delmonico steak. 

Senator Ture. But, Senator, it is a little bit like this. You do not 
feel the effects of a flood in the Gulf of Mexico as early as we feel it 
in the Twin City area. If the flood starts at the headwaters, it takes 
a little time to get to you. 

This cheap feed lying out here in the countryside is threatening to 
increase the pork production because a farmer has to consider the ques- 
tion, “How do I get the greatest amount out of my feed.” If it is in 
the milk pail, he will increase by holding back cows that normally 
should go to market, or he will feed excessively and thereby get an 
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increase in his milk output. Or he will increase his laying flock and 
turkeys, which they have done. 

The pig cycle is a little longer. But the trend is right now for in- 
creased farrowing in 1958, which will reflect next fall. And then the 
hog producers will suffer a price decline as they did in 1951 and 1952, 
in that pork depression. The population of hogs has been relatively 
low in these most recent venus Gnesi of the low prices in 1951 and 
1952. And there has been a low cattle population due to the numbers 
of cattle sold off range because of the drought. 

So you have had those two factors—there have been a limited num- 
ber of feeder calves available to the feeder, which has had a favorable 
reflection on the pork market. 

But cheap feed will fill both of those pipelines. 

Mr. McLatrn. I want to say one other thing. 

It is our feeling if we can eliminate corn allotments it will affect the 
amount of corn raised very little. Then if we put a reasonable floor 
under all corn, as well as other feed grains as we’re doing, we could 
stabilize feed grain prices much more readily. 

Senator Evtenper. In the event that Congress refuses—and I am 
sure that it will—to comply with the suggestion made by the Presi- 
dent that we lower the support prices to 60 percent, which you ask— 
assuming that the price supports would remain as they now are, 75 
to 90 on corn, what would be your suggestion as to the minimum 
acreage allotment for corn ? 

Mr. McLarty. Of course, we had previously asked for 51 million. 

Senator ELLeNnper. But in view of the facts as pointed out by Sen- 
ator Thye. 

Mr. McLarn. It is entirely correct, as we expand the area, yes, 
certainly, you ought to expand the minimum. 

Senator Extenper. Taking that into consideration, will you look 
up the figures and see what the increase has been and give the com- 
mittee your best estimate as to what the acreage allotment should be, 
assuming that the support price will remain as is? 

Mr. McLarn. We will be glad to do that and furnish it for the 
record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The average needed would be an allotment of 52,691,000 acres to correspond 
to the 51 million in 1956. 

Senator Youne. Are there any questions? 

Senator Ture. I have no questions. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I have no questions. 

Senator Young. Our next witness is Mr. Dickie, president of the 
Texas Farmers Union and member of executive committee of Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and John Raber, president, Indiana Farmers 
Union and member of board of directors, National Farmers Union. 

Who is going to speak first ? 

Mr. Dickie. I will. 

Senator Youne. We are glad to have you with us. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Dickie. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF ALEX DICKIE, JR., PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARMERS 
UNION, BENTON, TEX., AND MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AND JOHN RABER, PRESIDENT, 
INDIANA FARMERS UNION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., AND MEMBER, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Dicxre. Farmers Union endorses H. R. 10116 and H. R. 9828 
introduced by Congresswoman Coya Knutson, a member of the House 
Agriculture Committee and by Congressman McCarthy. We also 
commend to your earnest study the proposals along the same lines 
that will be laid before you by the National Grange and by various 
representatives of feed grain and livestock producers. 

Members of your committee are thoroughly familiar with the im- 
plications of the record high total supply and carryover of feed 
grains. As you know, under the existing situation, and in the years 
ahead without strict production or market supply controls, market 
prices will not rise above the support floor. 

Sixty percent of parity would mean—$1 corn, half-a-dollar oats, 
81-cent barley, and $1.79 grain sorghum; and lead to hogs at $12 and 
$13 cattle. ‘That could add up to a feed grain and livestock income 
situation even worse than in the autumn of 1955. The situation 
would, of course, be remedied with constructive action by the execu- 
tive branch under existing law. But the only way we can be assured 
that necessary action will be taken to meet the clear and present 
danger of farm economic distress is through enactment into law of the 
needed measures. 

The need for improved feed grain and livestock legislation is 
matched by similar needs to improve the depressed farm income 
situation generally and to solve similar adverse conditions of various 
other farm commodities. 

We present for your favorable consideration the following prin- 
ciples that we urge be incorporated in legislation to improve farm 
income: 

1. Parity farm income should be the goal. Price parity formulas 
should be replaced by income parity formulas based on the definition 
in existing law. 

2. The best chance farmers have to earn a parity of income is to 
acquire greater control over the price and supply of their commodities. 

3. Farmers need and desire the assistance of Federal programs and 
devices to improve their market position and greatly strengthen their 
bargaining power in commodity markets. 

4. Commodity programs for stronger bargaining power must be 
carefully tailored to the unique needs and characteristics and par- 
ticular groups of economically-related commodities, and of separate 
individual commodities. 

5. When several individual commodities are closely and econom- 
ically interrelated, such as feed grains and livestock, they should be 
handled within a single integrated commodity-group program. 

6. The several individual-commodity and commodity-group pro- 
grams should be brought together, as your committee contemplates, 
into a comprehensive one-package-overall system of farm income im- 
provement legislation and operations. 
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7. The law should spell out the specific lower limit of income pro- 
tection below which farm income shall not be permitted to fall and 
the specific upper limit above which farmers would not be allowed 
to raise prices by exercise of their federally aided bargaining power. 

8. Workable devices to enable farmers to keep market supplies in 
balance with demand are needed so that the income protection program 
per se will operate without cost to the Federal Treasury, in years of 
full prosperity and full employment. 

9. Authority to use parity income deficiency, or other compensatory, 
payments in cash or in kind, or both, in workable combination with 
price supporting loans and purchases is needed as a safeguard to con- 
sumers in periods when market demand drops from growing unem- 
ployment owing to economic recession or depression. 

10. The several phases of the system of commodity programs should 
be designed to fit the needs of economically-adequate family farms 
but should not extend unlimited eligibility to larger-than-family size 
industrialized-agricultural-production units. 

11. Safeguards should be provided to prevent destruction of the 
commodity programs by unlimited imports at prices less than the 
parity income equivalent level. 

These principles, we are convinced, merit the broad support of tax- 
payers and consumers as well as farmers. As such we believe that 
legislative proposals which embody them will gain sufficient support 
in Congress to bring about ultimate enactment into law. 

And with your permission at this time, I would like to yield to 
Mr. John Raber, president of the Indiana Farmers Union, who will 
read the rest of our statement. 

Mr. Razer. Farmers Union seeks to avoid unproductive controversy 
over details of legislative language and administrative mechanics. 
Our purpose is to concentrate on constructive action to improve farm 
income beginning this year. 

We are encouraged by the growing development of unity of pur- 
sep and action among representatives of farmers. We are gratified 
oy the plans and spirit within your committee. We have been privi- 
leged to participate informally in joint efforts and meetings with the 
National Grange and with the 35 or so individual-commodity pro- 
ducer groups of the Conference of Commodity Organizations. 

We extend to your subcommittee our full cooperation to develop 
feed grain and livestock proposals that can command the broad con- 
gressional support required for passage. 

In this spirit, I should like to invite the attention of the committee 
to several of the major provisions of the McCarthy feed grains and 
livestock bill (H. R. 9828), that we feel are worthy of your serious 
consideration. 

1. The bill combines attention to livestock and all feed grains into 
a single unified program. 


2. Parity of farm income is made the goal and guide for the 


rogram. 

3. After a period of transition from the current difficult situation, 
the program would operate without cost to the Federal Government 
in all periods of relatively full employment and full national 
prosperity. 
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4, A fully adequate full prosperity level of supply of livestock 
products would be guaranteed to consumers even in periods when de- 
mand drops owing to national recession or depression. 

5. Marketing quotas for feed grains and livestock would be inter- 
changeable among the several commodities for the individual farmer, 
and such quotas would be assigned to the going farm enterprise on 
an annually renewable and adjustable basis consistent with produc- 
tive resources and good conservational land use, rather than in terms 
of an acreage allotment. 

6. The bill provides for an automatically terminable hog and cat- 
tle marketing program that by adjusting the volume of market sup- 
ply of products to full prosperity demand would greatly reduce the 
cost of the program. 

7. The program would not go into effect until after a referendum 
of the producers affected. 

8. The program would be largely self-financing, even in periods of 
less than full employment through the imposition of an excise or 
processing tax paid by the first buyer. 

The effect of the bill, if enacted, would be to enable feed grain and 
livestock farmers to acquire the needed bargaining power to help them 
to move toward a parity income position by acquiring greater control 
over the supply and prices of their commodities, but to do so with 
fully adequate safeguards to insure a continuous abundance of meat 
for consumers at reasonable and fair prices. 

We appreciate the cooperation and courtesy of the committee in 
hearing our recommendations. We want to help you in any way we 
can to bring to enactment a better feed grain and livestock program 
within the framework of a comprehensive farm income improvement 
program. 

Thank you. 

I have a telegram from the president of the Minnesota Farmers 
Union which I should like to read to the committee and have incorpo- 
rated in the record. 

Senator Youne. Very well. You may doso. 

Would you like to read your telegram for the record ? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes. This is a telegram from Mr. Edwin Christian- 
son, president of the Minnesota Farmers Union received this morning: 

Farmers of Minnesota depend on feed grains, livestock, dairy, and poultry 
products for more than two-thirds of their gross cash farm income. We have an 
important stake in programs which will avoid the recurring situation, also, of 
surpluses and disaster prices. We endorse the approach of developing an overall 
feed grain and livestock program. This should include balanced support levels 
on feed grains and authority for the farmers to avoid the production and market- 
ing of oversupplies. This can be done through commodity goals, or quotas on 
a voluntary basis with only farmers who comply with quotas as being eligible 
for deficiency or incentive payments to supplement their income. Cheap feed 
has meant disaster not only for the feed producer but eventually as well for the 
livestock producer. We are at a point when such cycle threatens to undermine 
the price of livestock, milk, and poultry. Even though it is recognized that the 
surplus of cheap feed constitutes a serious threat to market prices on the perish- 
ables, it seems the attitude of the administration is that the only remedy is to 
prescribe still more cheap feed. The price and income situation of feed grain 
and livestock producers will not be improved by the recent recommendations 
of Secretary Benson. Surpluses and depressed prices will not be cured by aban- 
doning the allotment program and tripling the price support levels. We recom- 


mend that a feed grain and livestock program should include provisions such as 
incentive payments to bring hogs and cattle to market at more desirable weights. 
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Such a system would be self-regulating in nature and would be economical to 
operate. If adopted this spring it could prevent the collapse of the hog prices 
which is likely to result late in 1958 or early 1959. 


This is signed by Edwin Christianson, president of the Minnesota 
Farmers Union. 

Senator Tuyr. I am very well acquainted with Mr. Christianson. 
He is a very fine, able farm leader, and I am happy that this tele- 
gram is before the committee. 

Senator Youne. I wish to commend you for your statement. On 
page 3 you state the Farmers Union is working with the Grange and 
35 other individual commodity producer groups? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes. 

Senator Youne. In attempting to work out a farm program, one 
of the biggest problems Congress has is to resolve the vast differences 
in approach to solving the farm problem by all of the farm organiza- 
itons and commodity groups. Eventually, we may find a better solu- 
tion through all of the farm organizations and groups working to- 
yether. 

. May I ask one question or two with regard to the Farmers Union 
proposal ? 

That would extend to all of the farm commodities? 

Mr. Dickie. Well, our broad program would, yes, sir. We are 
talking now of the feed grain and livestock, but we do have in our 
program of agriculture a parity of income proposal. 

Senator Young. Would you establish a goal or quota of protection 
for each commodity ? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. How would you work that down to the individual 
farmer ? 

Mr. Dickie. In my opinion, we establish these on a historic produc- 
tion basis—so much of that would be Texas production, for instance, 
wheat, so much of it would be Denton County, and so much of that 
would be my farm as determined by a national farm board of what 
is the need for these commedities for 3 outlets—1 domestic consump- 
tion; 1, world exports; and third, for an adequate carryover. And 
based on those three outlets we determine the need for next year’s 
production. 

Mr. Raper. Specifically on this feed-grain livestock program that 
we have presented, there would be a quota for a farm embracing all 
feed grain at its conversion equivalent from corn as its common 
denominator. Therefore, a corn farmer could raise all corn or could 
raise all oats, and still be in the quota. 

Senator Young. Would you undertake to tell the farmer how many 
eegs to produce, how much butterfat and so on? 

fr. Razer. If it fell within his quota. He could market the eggs, 
milk, hogs, or whatever he had as its equivalent conversion of feed 
grain into meat, milk, or eggs. 

Senator Ture. At that point, for further clarification, a farmer 
might be engaged strictly in the poultry production, egg production. 
Then would you give him so many units for that farm and he could 
have that many units of the poultry and eggs and vice versa, if he was 
engaged in dairying, he would have so many quotas for dairying. 
And his entire unit would be that of dairying. Or if he diversified 
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he would have so many units for eggs, so many for pork, so many for 
dairy. And it would total up to so much for that given farm unit 
in the year. 

Mr. Dicxre. In the marketing quota? 

Senator Ture. Yes, and he could market the products of livestock. 

Mr. Dickie. That is right; or feed grain. 

Senator Tuys. Or he could market the feed grain as such. If he 
was on a cash crop, would there be units set up for such as the wheat 
producer or a unit set up for the canning crops such as those growing 
sweet corn and peas for the canners? 

Mr. Dickie. Each commodity, as we point out, would have to be 
treated as an entity, and whatever fits that commodity in this variable 
combination. But our objective is the parity of income for the 
producer of any commodity on an economically sound basis. 

Senator Ture. Then that which he had produced in surplus would 
be his own problem ? 

Mr. Dickie. That is right. 

Senator Ture. Of storage? 

Mr. Razer. That is right. 

Senator Tuy. And if the national situation was such that even 
his quota plus every other cooperator’s quota was in excess of the 
domestic, then how would you take care of that surpus, that ultimately 
appeared upon the national markets? 

Mr. Dicxir. We do not anticipate that. We anticipate through the 
three outlets that we can determine in advance how much of these 
commodities we can use. With our know-how we can anticipate pretty 
much how much wheat and how much corn and how much feed grain 
we will use for those three outlets where adequate safeguards against 
a situation like occurred this year when our seasons were wrong and 
the corn didn’t dry and in our cotton, we got a spotted cotton and they 
are complaining now we do not have enough high-grade cotton with 
adequate guards for the carryover to take care of the years we do not 
produce. 

Senator Ture. Would the individual producer share, for instance, 
he would have his quota, but if he had a bale of cotton in his warehouse 
and there was a need, would he have an opportunity to share in the 
increase that was necessary to meet the market needs. 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. By drawing from his own personal inventory? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razer. Pardon me, the thing we would like very much to brin 
to your attention is that approximately 60 percent of agricultura 
income in America is in the feed-grain-livestock field and that has 
been the one that has been the orphan child of all of the support 
programs, actually. We believe that ever to fully give the farmers 
an adequate share of the income you have to do something to cover 
that 60 percent. 

Senator Tuyr. You used an argument much in the same manner 
that I used it some years ago in 1948 and 1949. We had no manda- 
tory supports for milk, and in the northern tier of the States that is a 
very important phase of our farm income. Because of its importance 
and because it lent itself to a family-type operation, it was felt it 
should come in under the mandatory plan. We succeeded and did 
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write a mandatory support provision on milk in 1949. We worked a 
long while to get that protection for the dairy industry. , 

Senator Youne. What position do you have with respect to the bill 
by Senator Thye as to the corn allotment? I am speaking of this 
program now. What is your position with that, until such time as 
we can get something else ¢ 

Mr. Dickie. This is our preference, but if Senator Thye’s bill is 
an improvement over what we have now we intend to support that 
so long as it amounts to an improvement over what we now have. 

Senator Young. Do you think it is an improvement ? 

Mr. Dickie. I haven't read it that closely. 

Mr. Razer. It would be an improvement. We thought all the way 
along that it was ridiculous to reduce the acreage of corn to a figure 
that ruled it out as a working organization, and if it would have been 
at a reasonable level and the price support at a level to encourage 
them to stay in we would have had almost complete compliance. 

Mr. Dicxim. And as the Senator from Louisiana said 

Senator Tuyr. Your State, Indiana, is an important producing 
State. 

Senator Younc. Do you advocate freezing price supports at last 
year’s levels—is that your position ? 

Mr. Raper. Yes; that 1s much better than what we now have in 
prospect. 

Mr. Dickie. Yes; and we want to emphasize the urgency of this 
thing because people are being driven from this land. Tt just would 
break your hearts to go to some of the rural communities in Texas 
and I am sure your other States and see what is happening to rural 
America. And when you destroy rural America you have already 
destroyed this way of life in our country, in my opinion. 

Senator Youne. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Dicxre. I have, sir, a short statement from the Texas Farmers 
Union’s most recent program, and with your permission I would like 
to have that in the record. It applies to the feed grains. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. You may insert that in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE TEXAS FARMERS UNION 


10. Grain sorghum, other feed grain and forage crops.—We favor setting 
up a parity income program for producers of grain sorghum, of other feed 
grains and of forage along the following lines: ‘ 

(a) Allot each feed grain and forage producer a feed grain ahd a forage 
acreage allotment of not more than 85 percent of plantings in previous 8 years 
adjusted for abnormal production conditions such that the national total allot- 
ment will equal the total production, with average yields, that will be consumed 
in the year ahead with price maintained at the parity income equivalent level 
for the different feed grains and forage crops. Acres diverted from production 
of feed grains and forage by operation of this program could not be used for 
commercial production of other farm commodities. 

(6) The farm prices of grain sorghum and other feed grains should be main- 
tained at the parity income equivalent level by means of price support loans, 
purchases and purchase agreements. 

(c) We urge repeal of laws applying the sliding scale to feed grains; and 
we urge immediate classification of all feed grains as “basic crops” and their 
support at parity of income. 

(d@) We also urge that commercial storage handling charges and storage 
rates be reduced to a fair and competitive level. 

(e) We recommend that minimum moisture content on grain sorghum be 
increased from 13 to 14 for loan purposes. 
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Senator Hickenwoorrr. I have one question. I don’t think I be- 
long to the subcommittee, but I am interested in the subject. 

lone Youne. Go right ahead. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Item No. 7 on page 2 interests me, al- 
though I am interested in the whole statement, but I do not know 
exactly what you mean by that. Item No. 7 says, “The law should 
spell out the specific lower limit of income protection below which 
farm income shall not be permitted to fall and the specific upper 
limit above which farmers would not be allowed to raise prices by 
exercise of their federally aided bargaining power.” 

Does that mean if farmers’ price is at a time of prosperity they 
cannot get the benefit of higher prices? 

Mr. Dickm. As binted” out in the McCarthy bill which we have 
just endorsed, in this particular bill it spells out that in no case shall 
corn fall below a dollar sixty cents a bushel. That is what we mean 
by below which it falls. Whatever commodity you are dealing with. 
And above that we think that with this realistic bargaining power 
that we cannot let this rise to the moon and get it out to the consumer. 
We ought to have protective measures above which point we cannot 
do that. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. You have a minimum and a maximum— 
a floor and a ceiling? 

Mr. Dicxte. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Torr. You do, Mr. Dickie, support the provisions to in- 
crease the number of acres in the commercial corn area ? 

Mr. Dickie. Yes. 

Senator Ture. If no other legislation were acted upon, then the 
bill that I introduced to increase the corn acreage allotment in the 
commercial area is almost a must if you are going to get compliance. 

Mr. Dickie. Yes, we want to supplement it with an adequate price. 
We do not want a starvation price. 

Senator Ture. I agree with you. I am exactly in the same frame 
of mind. 

Mr. Dicxre. Yes, sir. 

Thank you. 

Senator Younc. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Fred Bailey, representing the National 
Grange. 


STATEMENT OF FRED 0. BAILEY, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, AND 
GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


Mr. Barry. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. For the record my name is Fred Bailey. 
I am legislative consultant to the Grange. And with me is Mr. Gor- 
don Zimmerman, research director of the Grange. 

We have a prepared statement which we will present. 

Prior to doing that I would like to comment very briefly however. 

Senator Youne. Do you want to read your whole statement or 
summarize it? 
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Mr. Barzey. I can read it, I prefer to read it, but I can summarize 
it if you prefer. 

Senator Youne. Whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Battery. I will go through it rapidly. I just make this com- 
ment in starting. Every depression we have had in this country has 
been farm fed. The impression that we might not have another 
such farm-led and farm-fed depression has been prevalent for some 
years. I submit that we might examine rather closely whether agri- 
cultural income declining as it has steadily for a number of years may 
not have a substantial effect on our total economy. 

I think that we are in a period where we need to examine our agri- 
cultural income and our agricultural purchasing power very closely 
in relation to our present recession. 

So far as I know, there has not yet been any proposal from any 
authoritative source to take cognizance of the implications of the 
agricultural situation on our total economy. 

Senator Young. I think it has been the understanding in the past 
on the part of many that depressions were farm led, but we have sort 
of gotten away from that, or some people have gotten away from that. 

Mr. Batter. I suggest, Senator, we reexamine that and see if it still 
does not apply. 

Senator Youna. L agree. 

Mr. Batzey. I will now present my statement. 

The present series of commodity hearings being conducted by the 
Committee on Agriculture is a real service and a matter of the greatest 
importance to agriculture. These hearings are timely. and needed. 
The steady and painful decline in farm income, as well as the gross 
imbalance between farm and nonfarm returns from labor and capital 
investment, can be corrected in a constructive way only through 
action of the Congress. 

On behalf of the Grange, I want to express our appreciation for the 
sympathetic understanding that members of this committee are giving 
to our problems. 

Of all the difficulties facing us, I can think of none more urgently 
in need of successful solution than those associated.,with the,produc- 
tion and marketing of feed grains and livestock. Two facts stand out: 

1. There is virtually unanimous agreement throughout the country 
that present programs for feed grains and livestock are, to say the 
least, inadequate. 

Present hodgepodge of programs have not succeeded in leveling out 
the sharply fluctuating and costly sycles of the feed grain-livestock 
business. They have not served to sustain producer income. They 
have not produced the kind of stability that would be so advantageous 
to producers and consumers alike. 

2. The second fact is that the feed grain-livestock segment of agri- 
culture is such a basic fact of our economy that the manner in which 
it is operated, and the adjustments that take place in it, have a pro- 
found effect on a very large share of all the rest of agriculture, and 
on our national economy as well. 

In point of commodity values, income to be derived, and numbers of 
farmers and ranchers involved, the business of feed grain utilization 
and livestock marketing is unsurpassed in agriculture, 

I would emphasize that all feed grains and livestock must be con- 
sidered together for program purposes. They cannot be considered 
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individually because out on the farms and in the markets they are 
inseparable. 

ore than 80 percent of our feed grains on the farms are marketed 
through livestock and off the farm. 

Livestock supplies and livestock prices react directly, within a year’s 
time, to supplies of feed grain. An oversupply of feed grain consist- 
ently sets the stage for an oversupply of livestock. The flood starting 
at the top and going down to the bottom is very apparent here because 
that is exactly what is beginning to happen. 

And an oversupply of livestock is consistently measured in terms 
of declining prices and reduced farm income. 

Every program to support the price of feed grains is a program to 
support the price of livestock. é 

enator Youn. There is a good deal of realization on the part of 
the livestock men of that fact ? 

Mr. Barter. Livestock men consistently tell us the only time they. 
lose a lot of money is when feed is cheap. 

Senator Youna. That was not true some 3 or 4 years ago when they 
were condemning all price supports programs. 

Mr. Battey. I think they realize that now. 

Every knowledgeable livestock producer recognizes that, over a 
period of years, cheap feed grains are financial poison. 

It is with these facts in mind that the National Grange has under 
taken to develop, for your consideration, the framework of a new 
program for feed grains and livestock. This program is designed to 
accomplish three basic objectives: 

1. The adjustment of farm and market supplies of feed grains into 
reasonable balance with domestic and export demand. 

2. A reduction of 50 percent in present carryover supplies—down 
to an adequate reserve level of about 30 million tons of feed grains and 
other concentrates. 

Senator Torr. How would you succeed to bring that about? 

Mr. Barter. If you will bear with me just a moment—I believe we 
will come to that in just a moment. 

Senator Tuy. Thank you, sir. I am sorry for the interruption. 

Mr. Batter. That is perfectly all right. 

3. Stabilization of feed grain and livestock prices at levels fair to 
both producers and consumers, 

The supply of feed grains and other concentrates has been climb- 
ing steadily during the past 5 years. This year’s supply is 51 million 
tons larger than 5 years ago. 

The 1957 crop of feed grains is estimated to be 23 million tons 
larger than the 1952 rep, 

The carryover of feed grains has increased by 29 million tons in the 
same 5 years. 

Even after allowing for the heavier rate of feeding this year—due 
primarily to the high moisture content. of corn and sorghum grains 
and to the relatively low feed prices—the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that carryover stocks into 1958-59 are likely to increase to 
60 million tons. This would be 11.1 million tons larger than they 
were a year earlier. 

Even with present heavy feeding, we have a very substantial prob- 
lem that must be met. We are producing more than we are using 
and we are adding to stocks on hand. : 
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These stocks are now about twice as large as they need to be, we 
believe, to provide us with an adequate safety reserve. 

In addition, the USDA reports that stocks of wheat on January 1 
amounted to more than 1,377 million bushels—nearly two-thirds of 
which was owned by the Government. or was under Government 
loan. Much of this wheat is not of high milling quality, and, it seems 
obvious, is more suitable for industrial and other nonfood uses. 

Senator Youne. How much of this wheat, what percent ? 

Mr. Battery. We do not know the exact percentage. We can get 
those figures for you from the Department, probably, but I do not have 
them. It is substantial, however, we do know that. 

Senator Youne. I just got some figures from the Department of 
Agriculture about 2 weeks ago which would indicate that practically 
all of that wheat had been exported and this surplus is now in hard 
red winter and hard red spring wheat. _We in South Dakota believe 
we produce the best wheat in the world, That is in surplus. 

Mr. Battery. Rather an abnormal situation, it usually is in the 
reverse, 

Senator Youna. It is due to several reasons that we do not need 
to raise here. 

Mr. Battery. Our excessive reserve of feed grain stocks not only acts 
to depress the market price of grains—it subjects livestock, poultry, 
and pe prices to the constant jeopardy that goes with low-price 
feed. 

Our task, then, is to bring feed grain production into balance with 
requirements and, at the same time, gradually reduce the excessive 
supplies already on hand. 

his can be accomplished in 3 years, we believe, through a program 
designed to reduce production by approximately 15 percent each year. 
That is 15 percent in each of those years. 

Half of this reduction is needed to permit a. feedback from Govern- 
ment stocks into farm use, of about 10 million tons of grains a year 
for the 3-year period. It would cut carryover stocks from 60 to 30 
million tons. 

The other half of the reduction is needed to bring annual production 
into balance with annual disappearance. 

Our production in the past year or 2 has averaged about 714 percent 
over our normal disappearance of grains, .So if we reduce our total 
production by 15 pereent we can bring our production into. balance 
with current use and take 714 percent, another 714 percent out of our 
supply, in the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the reason, Mr. Bailey, why I interrupted 
earlier. I knew that we have been as low as 3 percent in our produc- 
tion over our domestic needs. Then as you say up to 714 percent. 
But that is where it has fluctuated over the years. My belief is that 
agriculture has failed in that we have not had the same intensified 
research into the outlet and the broader use of our commodities and 
prgaets in the industrial field, or in the type of practice that would 

end itself to exports. We have put the emphasis on production both 
in crop as well as livestock, but we have always stopped when that job 
was accomplished. We never went into the extensive sale of our com- 
modities, and, therefore, this little 3 to 7 percent has been the factor 
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that has broken national markets and brought chaos through the 
constant accumulation in our agricultural economy. 

Mr, Battery. There has been a buyer’s market. 

Senator Ture. Certainly. 

Senator Arken. I would like to ask one question before I have to 
leave. In formulating your program, do you make allowance for the 
population increase of almost 314 million a year? 

fr. Battery. We are making allowance for that, but technology in 
these crops is making an equal advance, we think. 

Senator A1rkEN. It seems to me there must be something faulty with 
the statistics somewhere because here we have had a population in- 
crease of 3 million a year for several years, and production of a lot 
of commodities has not increased proportionately. Yet the supplies 
on hand do not decrease as you think they might do with the popula- 
tion increase taking place. Is there any explanation of that? 

Mr. Batter. I do not know. Maybe Mr. Zimmerman might com- 
ment on that. 

Senator Arken. We should not have any surplus of dairy products. 
I do not think we have, so far as that goes. Nevertheless, the popu- 
lation increase isn’t eating up the surplus that we started with 3 or 4 
years ago as rapidly as it would statistically. 

Mr. Battery. We have been increasing our milk production, by just 
a little over 1 percent a year, which should not be as fast as the popu- 
lation is increasing. 

Senator Arken. The population has been increasing faster than 
production has; consumption has been increasing faster than produc- 


tion has; and yet surpluses do not disappear as fast as the statistics 
show they should. 


Mr. Batter. Correct. 

Senator Arxen. Is there an explanation for it? 

Mr. Barter. I haven’t an explanation for it. 

Senator Arken. We are making some gains in some fields. I agree 
to that. 

Mr, ZimmMerRMAN. You know what happened in the dairy field, that 
is, the decline in the consumption of butter. That has aggravated our 
trouble. 

Senator Arxen. That is true of a particular commodity. When 
industrial labor is laid off they will stop buying butter and buy oleo. 


The consumption of feed is increasing considerably because of the 
high price of beef and pork. 
r. ZIMMERMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Aiken. Therefore, if there are surpluses—the Department 
tells me that all of the so-called surplus is committed for sale—the 
surpluses, such as they are, are in the form of butter and dry milk 
powder. 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. Yes. 

Senator Arxen. I do not know but what that would be a good 
thing for you to find out, why the surplus is in the form of butter 
and yet if you try to get some of it they tell you it is all committed. 

Mr. Battery. As to the industrial utilization program, we certainly 
have lagged in putting that into operation. 


Senator Arken. We have had real opposition to that, substantial 
opposition. 
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Senator Tuye. I think then, Mr. Bailey and members of the com- 
mittee, that if we were able to make use of a small percentage of our 
agricultural commodities in the industrial field, in the sense that coal 
is the source of synthetic fibers and petroleum is the source of syn- 
thetic rubber, corn and wheat will lend themselves to the same process 
in development of synthetic rubber as petroleum does. We demon- 
strated that during World War II. But we have never extended our- 
selves into research to determine whether it is feasible or economically 
possible to do it. I think that we need to do that type of research. 

Mr. Battery. I think we need a crash program on it. 

Senator Ture. Certainly, I heard an extension specialist from the 
university speaking about the way to increase the income per hour for 
the farmer was to increase the production per cow. That is splendid. 
But that adds to the surplus. If we could go one step further and 
put that same trained mind into the scientific research field to broaden 
the use of our surpluses then we would complete the cycle. Then we 
could increase the production of dairy products and not defeat what 
we are attempting to do in our programs to reduce our surpluses. 

Mr. Battery. The fact is that we are on a production treadmill. The 
faster we run the farther we are behind. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. If General Motors followed the practice of agri- 
culture they would be bankrupt in a few years. 

Senator Tyr. At least, I would be able to afford a new car. At 
the preset time I am driving an old one. 


Mr. Battery. Here are our recommendations for the 3-year adjust- 
ment program: 


1. Abolish corn acreage allotments and eliminate the designation 
of a commercial corn-producing area as such. 

2. Encompass all feed grains in the feed grain program, including 
corn, oats, barley, grain, sorghums, and wheat, and rye grown for 
feed. 

Many farmers have 15 to 30 acres that can grow this and 

Senator ELtenver. Are the corn people for this? 

Mr. Battery. Are the corn people for it? 

Senator ELLENpER. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. Well, this was developed after a year’s study, Senator 
Ellender, by a 9-man group, 7 of which were corngrowers and feed- 
ers in the Midwest. So I think they are representative people—they 
are people who are substantial in their areas. I cannot commit the 
corngrowers. That is a pretty broad category. But we have worked 
with corngrowers in developing it. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. May I make a comment in elaboration? The 
Grange has also been working with the corn and feed grain group of 
the National Conference of Commodity Organizations, the group that 
will testify tomorrow, I understand. There are some differences un- 
reconciled as yet between the position that they are advocating and 
what we are advocating here. I think there is no essential point of 
difference that could not be harmonized, that we intend to harmonize. 
To the extent that they represent corn growers and that we do and 
that the Farmers’ Union does—to the extent that we can expect for 
the corn growers, why I would assume that is true. 
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Senator Exrenper. I haven’t read all of your recommendations, 
but I presume that it means the Government will have to come in and 
give some kind of support ? 

Mr. ZimMEeRMAN. Yes. 

Senator E.tenper. Are you going to treat them similarly, give 
them the same support price? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. All feed grains, yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. That is where you will have some dog fights, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. Batrey. 3. Establish a conservation base for each farm pro- 
ducing feed grains. The conservation base would include the acrea 
utilized during the past year for farm buildings, roads, woodlands, 
permanent pasture, hay, and rotation forage. 

Senator ELLenver. Does your plan envision the reserve acreage por- 
tion of the soil bank ? 

Mr. Battery. It would include that if it were extended. 

Senator ELtenper. What are you advocating? 

Mr. Bamtey. We are not advocating either one here. 

4. Offer producers a 3-year contract to shift the larger of (a) 20 
acres, or (b) 20 percent of their average feed grain acreage during 
the preceding 3 years, to a net increase in their conservation base. 

The 20 percent reduction in acreage is necessary, we believe, to ob- 
tain a 15-percent reduction in production, which is the objective of 
your bill, Senator. 

Senator Ture. That is right. Then may I ask, supposing that 
Congress does not succeed in enacting into law the proposals that 
you have set forth, what would be your recommendation relative to 
the bill that I introduced to raise the corn acreage allotment in the 
commercial area ? 

Mr. Batrry. If the Senator will permit a horseback opinion—— 

Senator Tuyr. That is what we are all rendering right now. 

Mr. Batey. I believe that our position would be that we would 
prefer your bill to what we have. We would prefer what we are 
proposing to your bill, Senator. 

Senator Tuye. I qualified my statement, supposing that we were 
not able to get this enacted, would you come back and say that the 
legislative proposal that is embodied in S. 2913, that is the Thye bill, 
would be better than the present 38 million plus that is now provided 
for the commercial corn acreage area? 

Mr. Barter. I would have to say this: I do not make Grange policy 
and we have no specific policy on this bill of yours. It would have 
to come up through our policy level. I would assume, however, 
knowing the background of it, that it would be favorably considered. 
I cannot guarantee you that it would be supported because we have 
no specific policy on it. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

Senator Exrenper. Well, then, as I understand it, Senator Thye’s 
bill envisions the continuation of the acreage reserve program—a re- 
newal of it—an extension of it. Would you be for that? 

Mr. Barry. What we are proposing here is a shift of 20 percent. 

Senator E.tenper. I understand what you are proposing. I am 
saying if you did favor Senator Thye’s bill, it would envision an ex- 
tension of the reserve acreage program. 
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Mr. Batter. I think it could do so very well. 

Senator ELLenper. Would you favor that? 

Mr. Batter. We are not in favor of simply the acreage reserve pro- 
gram. We are in favor of the conservation portion of the soil bank. 

Senator Extenprer. The Thye bill then, as I say, as I understand 
it, Senator Thye, envisions a continuation of the acreage reserve pro- 
gram. You could not live solely with the conservation reserve pro- 

ram. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Ellender, we do have this point before us, 
that the reserve acreage phase of the soil bank is in existence in calen- 
dar 1958. What we are trying to do is to get an orderly compliance 
in that reserve acreage with respect to our best producing land and 
if we can get compliance and get corn acreage land retired from crop 
in this calendar year under the provision of the reserve acreage of the 
soil bank, we will materially reduce the surplus that threatens our 
markets. It is for that reason that I introduced this bill. 

My bill is only for this calendar year. The reserve section is opera- 
tive in the soil bank in 1958. This is my method of trying to get a 
greater number of producers in Illinois and Iowa and Indiana and 
Minnesota, where you get the larger corn yield per acre, into the soil 
bank for this year. I want to get some of those acres retired from the 
crop. 

Mr. Bairey. I believe that the Department says it has about run 
out of money. 

Senator Ture. I know that is true. They have run out of money. 
Many, many counties have applications in now. But I do believe that 
the wise thing would be a supplemental appropriation. You need, I 
believe, more funds in the cotton program, we need more in the corn 
program. Today is the final sign up, that is, beginning tonight they 
will be able to determine what percent of the tillable corn acres are 
offered for the reserve section of the soil bank, and how much money 
they will need. There will be some money that can be transferred. 

I have written the President, with copies to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Senator Ellender and the chairmen of both House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, calling to their attention the need for a 
supplemental appropriation. 

The act authorizes the total of $750 million. 

Mr. Battery. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. We could appropriate an additional $250 million 
over the $500 million we appropriated last year. That was insufficient. 
If we added some additional sum to it to make possible covering all 
applications pending, we would get a material reduction in the overall 
feed grain supply in this calendar year. I am attempting to get the 
Budget Bureau to approve and the President’s recommendation on it, 
because I think it is the first positive way of getting the farmer out 
of the chaos that he is today faced with because of the enormous carry- 
over of feed grains depressing the markets, and threatening an in- 
crease in livestock production that will equally destroy the price struc- 
ture of pork and dairying in future years. 

Mr. Battery. Senator Young suggested I summarize the rest of my 
statement and I will proceed to = so. We would attempt through 
these 3 methods to obtain the 20 percent reduction in acreage that we 
seek under this. First, the farmer would be asked to sign a 3-year con- 
tract with the Government, to put 20 percent of his feed grain acreage 
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as the average of the last 3 years, that is, all of the feed grains we 
have talked about here, into his conservation reserve base. 

Senator Youne. Isn’t that about the program that the House com- 

mittee is working on? 
_ Mr. Barry. Yes; it is. In order to induce him to do that and make 
it worth his while and fair we would first pay him a negotiable draft 
on the Commodity Credit Corporation for 50 percent of his normal 
production of the land taken out of the feed grains. That draft 
would be negotiable to the extent that he could take it to the CCC 
and get the grain himself if he wanted to; he could sell it to a grain 
dealer, if he wanted to, who would then get it out of the CCC; he 
could turn it over to the Commodity Credit Corporation in lieu of 
grain which he had under support, or he could get his cash from the 
CCC. But the certificate, the only place it would be cashable would 
be to take grain out of the CCC. And for each certificate that the 
ASC obtained from the farmer the CCC would be authorized to sell 
that much feed grain in the open market. 

Senator Extenpver. If you will recall, Mr. Chairman, we had that 
up before the committee when the soil bank was considered, the pay- 
ment in kind that he is advocating now. 

Mr. Barry. This is a slightly different one. 

Senator E.tenper. It is along the same line, I understand. 

Mr. Barney. It is negotiable. 

Senator Ei.enper. It is along the same line. 

Mr. Battery. Yes; it is along the same line. 

Senator Extenver. I go back to the proposal that your statement 
would indicate that you have to reinstate the acreage reserve program 
for 3 more years. I doubt that you can get Congress to do that in 
the light of the progress that has been so far made with the acreage 
reserve program. 

Senator Ture. If you will allow one question at this point. You 
could not hope to have this enacted this year and, according to the 
Farmers Union statement, they would want the farmers to have an 
opportunity of a referendum vote before it was put into operation. 

Mr. Barter. Our proposal is entirely a voluntary system. 

Senator Ture. So you almost have to have this calendar year in 
which to allow the producer to push the enactment and allow him 
to become acquainted with it? 

Mr. Battery. As a practical matter; yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Then we would have to have this S. 2913, my corn 
agriculutre bill, if you are going to properly try to curtail the number 
of acres of corn planted in this calendar year. 

Mr. Barer. It probably could be more readily applied. 

Senator Tuy. We should put this in effect while you were getting 
the other bill enacted if Congress saw fit to support the proposals as 
advanced here this morning. 

Mr. Battery. That would be good reasoning. 

Senator Ture. Something has got to be done so we don’t go on and 
add to the surplus which is too much of a threat to the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Baitey. There are two other features of this I would like to 
just briefly give. 

One is that he would receive a conservation payment on the land 
taken out of grain and put into conservation reserve. How much that 
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payment would be would depend entirely upon the productivity of the 
land, and when added to the feed grains be sufficient to maintain a 
farmer’s normal income off of that acreage. So it might be $20 an 
average per acre in the Corn Belt. 

No.3. We would offer 80 percent of parity support on all corn and 
other feed grains produced on the farm up to 85 percent of the normal 
production averages of the past 3 years. 

Senator ELtenper. How would you handle noncompliers? 

Mr. Baitzy. Noncompliers would receive no support. 

Mr. ZimmerRMAN. | would like to make one comment. We have a 
semantic problem here. I am concerned that Senator Ellender not 
be confused about our reference to conservation reserve. What we 
contemplate does not refer to the soil bank or the conservation re- 
serve of the soil bank or the acreage reserve of the soil bank. Weare 
speaking of a conservation base for each farm, that would be com- 
posed of the woodlands, nonplowable pasture, rotation, forests, and 
then what we alluded to here as conservation reserve actually means an 
addition of this land from feed grains to this category, as to this con- 
servation base. But it is something distinct from conservation re- 
serye as we contemplate it in the soil bank program. 

Senator ELLenper. It means setting aside, of these cultivated acres, 
20 percent upon which you pay, as the witness has said, 50 percent of 
what he would otherwise make. 

Mr. ZimmeRMAN. That is right. 

Senator ELtenper. It is nothing new. It is the same thing that was 
proposed 3 years ago, except that it is in a slightly different form, 
isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Battey. A more effective package. 

Senator ELtenper. And that makes it more palatable? 

Mr. Bamey. We hope so. Half of this decrease is needed, you will 
recall, to bring current production into line with requirements. The 
other half of the decrease is needed to permit a practical feedback 
of CCC carryover stocks to the farm—at a rate of about 10 million 
tons a year. 

As part of the contract, farmers would be required to apply ap- 
propriate conservation practices on the land. 

The contracts, we believe, should be subject to cancellation at the 
beginning of any marketing year by mutual agreement between the 
Secretary and the producer. This is a latitude necessary to meet any 
abnormal and unexpected development in weather, production, or 

rice. 
. 5. As an incentive to farmers to participate in the program, the 
Department of Agriculture should be authorized to— 

(a) Give cooperating farmers a negotiable draft on CCC 
stocks equal to 50 percent of the normal production of feed 
grains from the acres added to the conservation base. 

(6) Make annual conservation payments on the feed grain 
acreage added to the conservation base. These payments, we 
believe, should be at a rate which, when combined with in-kind 
payments from CCC stocks, would be high enough to maintain 
net income from the contract land at a comparable level with 
land kept in production. This rate might be calculated as a 
percentage of the value of feed grains produced from the contract 
land during the preceding year. 
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(ce) Provide feed grain support at 80 percent of parity on 

85 percent of the normal production established in the preceding 
3 years. There would be no feed grain support for noncooperat- 
ing producers. 
The limitation of price support to 85 percent of normal production, 
before contract, would effectively deter farmers, we believe, from 
efforts to increase per-acre yields on their remaining feed grain 
acreage. 

The draft of CCC stocks must be negotiable, we believe, in order to 
be practical. We further believe it must be negotiated within 1 year 
of the date of issue. As we have considered it, the draft would be 
a negotiable purchase order against the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and its value would be shown in terms of 80 percent of the 
parity price for corn. 

At current parity, that would be about $1.39 a bushel mutiplied by 
50 percent of the normal yield on the number of acres added to the 
conservation base under the program. 

A farmer could use his purchase order, as we see it, in three main 
ways. He could present it to his grain dealer for grain in the amount 
indicated. He could surrender it to his local ASC office in lieu of 
grain at the time his Government loan is called. Or he could present 
the draft for money payment at his ASC office or to any grain dealer 
or broker prepared to handle the instruments. 

I would emphasize, however, that the purchase orders are for grain 
held by CCC. For every order paid off in money by the ASC office, 
a corresponding amount of CCC-owned grain would be sold on the 
open market at the support level. 

After 3 years of sdfontaides in accordance with the provisions of 
the program, we would expect fo have: 

1. Annual production geared to reasonable balance with annual 
requirements. 

2. Carryover stocks reduced to a reasonable reserve volume of ap- 
proximately 30 million tons. 

3. A prevailing market price for feed grains at, or above, the Gov- 
ernment support level. 

4. A desirable degree of stability in livestock marketing and prices 
for producers, accompanied by an equally desirable stability in the 
prices of livestock products to consumers. 

After 3 years of operation, we would also expect that: 

1. Half the acreage reduction could be restored. 

2. There would be no further need for in-kind distribution from 
CCC stocks as a means of reducing carryover. 

3. It might be necessary to place in operation a sustaining pro- 
gram of feed-grain balance, although the need for such a program 
could be considerably modified in the meantime by changes (a) in the 
international situation, (6) in the condition of the domestic economy, 
or (c) in the character of programs for wheat, cotton, and other 
major farm commodities. 

It is a well-recognized fact, of course, that steady reductions in the 
past in acreage allotments of such crops as cotton and wheat have 
paved the way for the present abnormal expansion of feed-grain 
production. 
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The need for a sustaining feed-grain program, in short, will prob- 
ably depend in large measure on the various alternative income op- 
portunities available in agriculture. 

To the extent that income opportunties in cotton and dairying may 
have improved during the 3-year period, for example, the hold-the- 
line requirements for feed grains would be lessened. 

In our opinion it is neither practical nor necessary to attempt at 
this time to anticipate and indicate with any show of certainty our 
feed-grain program needs as they may exist 3 years hence. It would 
be more practical, we believe, to appraise conditions as they develop 
and chart the course accordingly. 

What about the costs of the program I have outlined ? 

As an average during the past 3 years, farmers have harvested 
feed grains (corn, oats, barley, and sorghums) from about 140 mil- 
lion acres a year. 

To reduce this acreage by 20 percent (28 million acres)—and esti- 
mating that conservation payments might average $20 per acre for 
land added to the conservation base—we would be assuming a cash 
payment cost of approximately $560 million a year for 3 years. 

The in-kind distribution of 10 million tons of CCC grain valued 
at the rate of $1.39 per bushel (80 percent of the parity price for 
corn) would represent an apparent cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of approximately $500 million. We may recognize, 
however, that much of the grain now owned by CCC was obtained 
at a lower rate. 

On the surface these costs would seem to be heavy. I would em- 
phasize as forcefully as I can, however, that program costs must be 
evaluated in terms of what they buy. 

The cost of a feed grain-livestock program must be reckoned in 
terms of the values at stake. 

We are considering the welfare and future prospects of a multi- 
billion dollar industry. We are considering in feed grains and live- 
stock the source of about 60 percent of the cash receipts by farmers 
from marketing. 

Accordingly, we are considering the financial ability of farmers 
and their families to function as customers for the products of labor 
and industry. 

Nearly half of all the cropland in the United States is devoted 
to the production of feed grains. The investment in this land, in 
the crops, in production and storage equipment, in the dependent 
tiventoals and in marketing facilities, clearly adds up to the fact 
that the feed grain-livestock industry is one of America’s major 
industries with a substantial influence on the total economy. 

So far we have been trying to deal with this large industry in 
a small way. We have been timid and unrealistic in appraising the 
size of the job and its importance. 

Because of our failure so far to comprehend the true magnitude of 
the postwar forces at work in the feed grain-livestock industry, we 
have saddled ourselves with a continuing and costly pile-up of feed 
grains without obtaining the kind of price stability we sorely need. 

We have subjected ourselves to an erratic and costly marketin 
system characterized by alternating periods of glut and cut, wit 
producers taking heavy losses from the gluts and consumers paying 
more in times of short supply. 
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A drop of $2 to $3 or more per 100 pounds in the national average 
price for live hogs and cattle, following an expansion of grain, can 
add up close to a billion-dollar loss to producers in a single marketing 

ear. 
. After each such loss, the pendulum swings in the other direction. 
Short supplies are translated into higher retail prices which add to 
the consumer cost of living or force the housewife to cut down on 
livestock products for her family. 

The combined impact of these two aspects of feed grain production 
is of tremendous consequence to the Nation’s economy. 

Our present attempts to hold back the use of grains and ot 
them in storage are not without cost. It is generally conceded, I 
believe, that warehousing costs alone are now running in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 million a day. 

Can we afford the cost of a 3-year program to use up excessive 
stocks of grain and bring stability to one of America’s basic 
industries ? 

Perhaps the question can be stated even better in another way: 
Can we afford not to pay the cost for a program of stability ? 

Senator Youne. Does that complete your testimony ? 

Mr. Battery. I think so. 

Senator Young. Is the Grange still sponsoring the domestic parity 
plan for wheat? 

Mr. Batiry. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Is there anyone else that wants to appear this morning? If not, 
oe sete will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, February 21, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForESTRY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PropuUCTION, 
MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, purusant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender presiding. 
Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Humphrey, Aiken, and 
Young. 
Also present : Senators Thye and Hickenlooper. 
Senator Extenper. The committee will come to order. Senator 
Yarborough, I understand you have a statement for the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Yarsoroucn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I 
appreciate the courtesy of the committee in giving me an opportunity 
to 4 the first witness here, because other committees are meeting 
which I must attend. 

You have had experts from grain-producing areas, and I will not 
attempt to rehash what they have said or try to detail this problem. 
The chairman and Senator Young are far more familiar with it than 
I am. 

However, my State is vitally interested in it, primarily because of 
the grain sorghum situation. We produce quite a bit of corn, but we 
are not a corn exporting area. Since Texas is not a corn exporting 
State, it does not come under the support program for corn. The 
high plains of Texas do produce grain sorghums for export, and they 
do come under the support programs. 

Aside from grain sorghums, Texas is not usually considered an im- 

ortant producer of feed grains, but in 1957 Texas produced nearly 
1alf of the national crop of sorghum grains. Texas also produced 39 
million bushels of oats in 1957. 

I am appearing this morning on behalf of the grain sorghum pro- 
ducers of Texas who are anxious to join the corn producers of the 
great Midwest in developing an effective feed grain program. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of bills on this subject that have 
been introduced into this Congress. I understand this committee has 
been considering some of them and has discussed some of the House 
bills as well as the Senate bills. 

There are some of these bills that attempt to deal with this critical 
feed grain situation in a comprehensive manner. I don’t intend to 
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bring up any new proposal. I am familiar with the general principles 
and the general approach on feed grains proposed by the Committee 
on Field Crops of the National Conference of Commodity Organiza- 
tions. Of course, we have an organization of grain sorghums pro- 
ducers in the south plains. Mr. Frank Moore, of Plainview, Tex., is 
now in Washington. He is president of that organization. I have 
been told that representatives of this group, of this Committee on 
Field Crops of the National Conference of Commodity Organizations, 
will appear before your committee and explain their proposal in 
detail. 

In addition to Mr. Frank Moore, other officers are here. Mr. Frank 
Moore was a member of the Field Crops Committee which dealt with 
the proposals for corn and grain sorghum legislation. 

I am not, Mr. Chairman, going to infringe on their time by attempt- 
ing to go into details where they have worked so long and hard on this, 
but I do want to request the committee to give the most serious con- 
sideration to their proposals, which include both corn and sorghum 
grains in the same program. 

I think that those in the grain-producing belts ought to have a 
united front. When they come up piecemeal—the farmers from the 
corn States and grain sorghum areas—they are often beaten before 
they start when they actually have the same interest. I would very 
much like to see the programs they work out together be adopted on 
a national scale so those farm producing areas can present a united 
front in trying to protect the agricultural life of the respective areas 
and the Nation. 

I will not burden the committee with reciting again the things I 
have already presented about the threat of a million and a quarter of 
our 4 million farm families in America face now with being driven 
off the farms by too low supports, or in the case of cotton, too little 
acreage, and the many other things that plague our farm families. 

I would personally like to see all feed grains included in one pro- 
gram. However, I am told there are technical problems. 

Senator Ettenper. With the same price supports, Senator ? 

Senator Yarroroucu. Well, yes, on the basis of the feed content for 
cattle of grain sorghums and corn. They are almost equal, 1 percent 
difference. 

Senator ELtenver. Then you would like to see a bill enacted to give 
sorghum producers the same support price as corn ? 

enator YarBoroucH. Basically. Of course, in this whole support 
program—lI don’t intend to say it would be the identical number of 
cents overall, but basically. And the exact details of administration 
on the exact amount will be presented by these officers. 

Senator Eittenper. Well, you stated that Texas accounted for about 
of the production of sorghum ? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ex:tenver. Well, I presume you are familiar with the fig- 
ures furnished by the Department of Agriculture. In 1953, grain 

roduction was 115 million bushels plus. In 1957, it rose to 561 mil- 
ion plus—over 4 times the amount of roduction that you had in 1953. 


What caused that shift, of course, I don’t know. But probably land 
that was formerly planted to wheat and other basic crops was put into 
feed grains. And, of course, that made the problem very acute. That 
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is why we have so much feed grain on hand today that we don’t know 
with to do with it. " } 

Senator Yarsorouen. I agree with the chairman the feed grain 
situation is very serious, quite different from cotton where we are now 
faced with a shortage of good cotton. If we have a low planting in 
cotton this year of only 14 million acres there may be an acute shortage 
of good cotton for the mills by next year. On the other hand, our 
problem with grains is acute and serious because of the tremendous 
surplus. 

enator ELLenper. It is the reverse. 

Senator YarsoroueH. That isa difficult problem. We have experts 
in the field that have worked on this overall plan for corn and grain 
sorghums, to present a united front, work together. I hope they are 
able to work that plan out. 

I would like to urge the committee to give the most serious consid- 
eration to their proposals for a joint program for grain sorghums and 
corn. 

Senator Ex,tenper. I know you realize the committee has a very 
vexing problem to wrestle with. 

Senator YarsosoueH. It does, Mr. Chairman. That is why I have 
not attempted to state any details of that solution. It is a vexing 
problem. But I do believe that the growers of these grains will each 
be benefited if they can work out a comprehensive plan. 

Senator Extenper. Thank you, Senator. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I might say that I have advocated 
for several years as one of the answers to the cheap feed-grain prob- 
lem in North Dakota is the feeding of more cattle and the production 
of more hogs. And we have witnessed some expansion there in these 
operations. If you did the same thing in Texas and other States, we 
would soon have too many hogs and too many cattle. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Well, there is more feed there. We haven’t 
particularly urged a great extension of that because if we had too 
great an extension, as the able Senator so well versed in the problems 
of agriculture from North Dakota has pointed out—if every State 
started doing that, you would soon have a glut on the market there, too. 

We have a very good price now for cattle, due largely to the past 
adversities. With 7 years’ drought in the Southwest, stocker cattle 
were driven off vast acreage—not cattle for the market alone. I flew 
over one strip of good range county in Texas in 1956 and for a hun- 
dred miles you could not see a cow—in the Big Springs, San Angelo 
area. The pilot who flew that plane the other day told me he had not 
seen a cow in months. He was with a private chartered line. All 
the stocker cattle were gone. Now we need stocker cattle to rebuild 
herds. Cattle are bringing a very good price. As the able Senator 
pointed out, if every one went into that, that market would be glutted, 
too. 

Senator Youna. After the drought subsided, was any of this range 
land broken up and seeded to sorghums or other grains—any of the 
range land itself? 

Senator Yarsorouen. I don’t think so. Because I don’t think they 
have yet gotten back into production all of the land that was farmland 
before the drought. One county, for example, where there was no 
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irrigation, Haskell County—a county northwest of Fort Worth, where 
there is normally 20 to 25 inches rainfall, lost, during the years of the 
drought, over half of its population. It had been a farming county 
for 75 years and they lost over half of their total population. They 
a yet gotten back into production that which was formerly 
planted. 

Senator Youne. I noted that you sharply increased your produc- 
tion of grain sorghums. What was planted on that land previously ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Some of the grain sorghums. But I was in 
one county in the fall of 1955 north of Amarillo, at Stratford, where 
that day, the day I was there, the county agricultural agent advised 
the farmers not to try to harvest 150,000 acres of grain sorghum. He 
had been out and examined it and saw the yield was so small it would 
not pay their cost of harvesting. So on an economical basis he ad- 
vised them “Don’t try to harvest it, you will lose money.” They had 
a drought. They planted lots of that and hoped for rain, but the 
rains wouldn’t come. And that production was down due to the 
drought. 

Every year was a drought year up to 1957. Now, in 1957 it rained, 
and they had good crops. 

Senator Youne. What was produced on this land previously to the 
time it was planted in grain sorghums? Cotton? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. No. If they raised cotton, they will raise 
cotton. Cotton is their No. 1 money oe It will bring in more 
money per acre than anything else that can be raised in Texas. When 
you go north of Lubbock, you can raise cotton for a distance of about 
40 to 50 miles, Then you reach a belt in there in a space of less than 
30 miles where it gets too cold—about half way between Lubbock and 
Amarillo, it gets too cold for cotton. And the minute it gets too 
cold for cotton, they plant grain sorghums, 

Senator Youne. What production did they shift from when they 
shifted to grain sorghum ? 

Senator YarsoroueH. Well, lots of that—the increase in grain 
sorghum is due to the fact, one fact, that they got underground water 
to irrigate with. 

Senator Youne. What was produced on this land previously ? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Some of it, I say, they just had not produced 
anything. North of Amarillo their underground water supplies have 
been discovered in postwar years. They put in pumps to pump that 
water. If they produced anything, it was grain sorghum, but it was 
dry-land farming, with very little yields. The minute you get water 
to irrigate, your yields become maximum. 

Now, they tried cotton in some of those areas. It took a few years 
of experimentation to find out a cold norther would catch them every 
fall before the cotton would mature. They had to abandon cotton in 
the cold areas. 

Senator Youne. I suppose that was a sprinkler irrigation system. 

Senator YarsoroucH. No, just row irrigation. 

Senator Youne. Irrigation did add to the production ? 

Senator Yarsorouecn. Yes, And that is in the area around Moore 
County, Dumas, Tex., in that area, and a good bit in the south plains 
has been expanded due to the increased use of irrigation. They have 
now, I think, pretty well explored and pretty well know the limits 
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of the underground water, just like they do pools of oil, and I doubt 
there will be great increases in that acreage in the future. . 

Now, in the shift between crops, whether some that used to be in 
oats is put in grain sorghums, or used to be in corn, Mr. eS 
farmer from Plainview, Tex., can give you that detail county by 
county far better than I. He will testify later and give you the exact 
picture. y 

But I know the increase in production, the discovery of under- 
ground water supplies north of Aisartio you are familiar with that 
area, the high plains north of Amarillo, Tex., and the Texas Pan- 
handle—that has increased the grain sorghum production, with the 
definition of the limits of the cotton culture as it goes north of Lub- 
bock, where it stops, they start growing grain, due to the colder 
weather. 

They have tried, during all these dry years, to produce grain sor- 
ghum. As you know, it 1s drought resistant, far better than certain 
other crops. But the drought was just so bad, they did not produce 
any. I know in the one county I pointed out, 150,000 acres, they were 
counitng on a money crop. That is adjacent to the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle. And the county agent the day I was up there told the farm- 
ers “If you try to harvest this 150,000 acres the cost of harvesting will 
cost more money than you will get for it. Let it go. Put cattle in 
there.” 

But we had rains last year, and that caused an increase. 

But I do hope this recommendation that the committee has made 
for united consideration, this Committee on Feed Crops of the Na- 
tional Conference of Commodity Organizations, can be worked out, 
so that these grain crops can be treated as a unit in the approach to 
this most difficult problem that the committee has before it. 

Senator Ettenper. Thank you, Senator Yarborough. 

All right, the next witness is Mr. Herbert Hughes. Will you iden- 
tify yourself for the record, Mr. Hughes? 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT J. HUGHES, CHAIRMAN, FIELD CROPS 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COMMODITY ORGAN- 
IZATIONS, IMPERIAL, NEBR. 


Mr. Hucues. My name is Herbert J. Hughes. I live in Imperial, 
Nebr. I am here today as chairman of the field crops committee of 
the National Conference of Commodity Organizations. That com- 
mittee comprises the following field crops: Cotton, wheat, rice, soy- 
beans, and the feed grains, including corn. 

As chairman of that committee, 1t was my responsibility to get the 
representatives of these various crops together and work out a joint 
program which could be presented to the Congress. 

Now, at this time I want to introducee—— 

Senator ELLenper. Well, is that the conference Senator Yarborough 
just referred to? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. We had four meetings of the entire group 
of commodities. And my committee had two meetings separately 
form the commodity conferences. 

Now, Mr. Walter Goeppinger, of Boone, Iowa, president of the 
National Corn Growers Association, will speak for the feed grain 
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people of this committee. And I would like to introduce him now. 
And he will introduce the other members of his committee. 
Senator Extenper. All right, Mr. Goeppinger. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER W. GOEPPINGER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CORN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, BOONE, IOWA, ON BEHALF OF 
CORN, SORGHUM, AND FEED GRAIN SECTION OF THE FIELD CROPS 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COMMODITY ORGAN- 
IZATIONS 


Mr. Gorrrrncer. I am Walter Goeppinger, a farmer from Boone, 
Towa, a member of the feed grains committee of the National Con- 
ference of Commodity Organizations. 

Senator ELLENDER. You may be seated. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, I have known Walter for 
many years. We are old friends. He has been a devoted sutdent of 
this agricultural situation for many, many years and has brought many 
intelligent approaches to the problems, particularly as they may affect 
the feed producers. 

Senator ELLenper. We will be glad to hear from him. 

Senator Hickentooper. I am glad to introduce him to the committee 
as an old friend of mine. 

Senator ELtenper. This committee needs a Moses. Proceed. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. May I have the pleasure to introduce the other 
men who have accompanied me from my committee ? 

Senator ELtitenper. Yes, surely. Will they make statements? 

Mr. Gorprrneer. They will be available to answer questions. 

Senator Ettenper. Well, suppose you have them sit next to you. 
Call them up and have them sit next to you. 

Mr. Gorpprncer. All right. 

This is Mr. R. J. Pealer, president of the Grain Sorghum Producers 
Association. 

Senator ELLtenper. Have a seat, sir. 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. Mr. Frank Moore, director of the Grain Sorghum 
Producers Association. 

Mr. Cole,—these three men are all from Texas. Mr. Cole, who is 
a member of the Grain Sorghum Producers Association. 

Mr. Fred Ludwig, from Iowa. He is a corn representative on our 
committee. 

And Mr. Beard, who is also a corn representative on our committee. 

Senator ELtenper. Glen Beard ? 

Mr. Gorrprncer. Good. Now that you are pretty well surrounded 
with experts, I don’t suppose we will have diffculty in getting a lot of 
information. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. We hope that we can leave some with you, too. 

Senator Ex.enper. All right. 

Mr. Gorpprncer. I am going to read a prepared statement to you 
which you have in front of you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: We present to you 
a feed grains program which is part of an overall agricultural pro- 
gram developed by the National Conference of Commodity Organi- 
zations. This summary is the result of a long period of study on the 
part of producers and helpful guidance of several of the major farm 
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organizations and statistics supplied by employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

I am going to digress here a moment and say these studies have 
been joined together by a large number of farmers. For instance, in 
session at Omaha, we had very close to 30 producers there in attend- 
ance, and we worked these problems out on blackboards and with 
pencil and paper and applied them to farms, individual farms, farms 
of our own, and farms that we knew of. And we feel that we have 
arrived at an answer that has a great deal of possibilities to it. 

Some of the things that we worked on for a long time we threw 
away. I will tell you about that a little bit later on. And the answer 
we came up with is the best answer that we can foresee at the present 
time to this distressing situation in feed grains. 

These studies have been made jointly by producers from the wheat, 
cotton, rice, grain sorghum, and Corn Belts, and the feed grain pro- 
gram is one which has not only met with the approval of the repre- 
sentatives of the other field crops but blends properly with the pro- 
grams for such other crops. At the heart of the present farm 
difficulty rest the adjustments which these field crops must make. 
When the proper corrections have been applied, other agricultural 
difficulties in dairy, poultry, eggs, and meat will tend to solve them- 
selves once we get production down in line with consumption. 

Our program does not recommend reducing the number of farmers, 
which in our opinion would solve nothing so long as total land under 
production remains the same, but calls for proper production curbs 
through incentives that will attract participation and result in higher 
agricultural prices. The family farm is still the backbone of our 
social structure and we must not recommend its destruction, but bol- 
ster it. If our program is put into action, we feel that there will be 
no necessity for additional shrinkage of total farms, since net income 

er farm will be raised from its present level. The only reason total 

nited States farms and farm population is declining is because net 
farm income has declined to a point where many farmers can no longer 
make a living on the land. 

The basic function of any civilization is to feed and clothe itself 
first. When this is properly accomplished workers are released to 
enter other arts, crafts, sciences, and professions so that the standard 
of living may be raised and other material and spiritual desires can 
be satisfied. About 50 years ago, half the United States population 
was rural. We are now down to a point where about 12 percent of our 
population is engaged in agriculture. There is no need to shrink this 
number further. Our farmers have a public responsibility to ade- 
ae feed the Nation but because they are doing a little better job 
than needed is no reason for punishing them for doing so with annual 
remuneration that is less than half per capita that of their urban 
cousins. Conversely, they should be rewarded with a fair share of 
the economic wealth as there are few countries in the world that can 
boast an adequate supply of food. 

Industry and labor have had enabling legislation passed which 
makes it possible for them to gain their economic goals. The only 
means at agriculture’s disposal for obtaining its rightful share is to 
withhold production from the market sufficiently to obtain a fair 
price for the product or to expand outlets beyond present levels. We 
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desire to properly feed and clothe the country but do not wish to 
overburden the market. We suggest an adjusted production for ag- 
riculture which will not only result in proper income to the farmer 
but will conserve our great soil heritage for future generations rather 
than smpveiang it and dumping a low-priced glut on the agricultural 
market. 

We want to emphasize that it is extremely urgent that action be 
taken to deal with the continually declining farm income. The effect 
of this is now being felt by industry and hoe in declining industrial 
production and unemployment. The full impact of this reduced 
farm income is only now being reflected in the rest of the national 
economy because farmers have until now continued to purchase in- 
dustrial products to maintain their living standards by depleting 
their savings and exhausting their credit. 

We maintain that the solution to our agricultural problem is bring- 
ing production in line with consumption, It is estimated by USDA 
that agriculture is producing about 7 percent annually more than 
needed for present demand. We herewith set forth the following 
proposal divided into two programs that will: 

1. First of all reduce the present oversupplies of feed grains 
amounting to about 2.1 billion eae to normal carryover levels of 
wpproximately 900 million bushels. Thus a reduction of 1.2 billion 
bushels is needed, or in other words, approximately one-third of a 
normal year’s production of corn and sorghum. Since we will have 
on hand in metal bins, country elevators, country subterminal ele- 
vators, and resealed on farms about 1.8 billion bushels on October 1, 
1958, there is ample feed grain on hand for payment in kind at the 
farm level. 

I want to say furthermore that this 1.8 billion becomes approxi- 
mately 2 billion bushels if all CCC stocks of corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghum are included in this figure. Not included in the 1.8 
billion is the amount of the total 4 grains I mentioned that is in 
terminal elevators. But they are close by and handy for payment in 
kind, because those terminal elevators are largely located at Sioux 
City, Omaha, St. Joe, Kansas City, Des Moines, and Chicago. 

Senator Ettenper. Well, the total would be 2.1 billion carryover— 
is that your estimate? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. And that is over twice as much as is necessary ? 

Mr. Gorprincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELienper. All right. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. And on October 1, 1958, it will be higher than 
that. It will be approximately 2.3 billion. ‘ 
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(Additional information submitted by Mr. Goeppinger is as. 
follows :) 


Total feed grains, expected carryover on Oct. 1, 1958 


{In millions] 











| 1 

| Oct. 1, 1967] 1967 pro- | Total Total | Ending 

| beginning duction Imports supply utilization stocks, 
| stocks Oct. 1, 1958 
Odes: <. s2. shpes saute 1, 420 3, 405 0 4, 825 3, 275 1, 550 
O88 is iid emtaea~ dtts0 240 1,310 25 1, 575 1, 300 75 
i crddcanlliennincs=lcweakn 127 436 25 588 413 175 
Grain sorghums- --.--..-.---- 80 MMU AGLL SS 640 340 300. 
Total bushels__...____-. 1, 887 5, 711 50 7, 628 5, 328 2, 300 
_——————— ———————————————— ———————————————— 
Million short tons_..-_...._-- 48.9 142.4 1.0 191.3 | 130.1 62.2 





Mr. Gorrrrncer. Now, once we get this carryover down to a nor- 
mal emergency reserve requirement level, we then want to maintain 
these reserves around normal emergency carryover needs of 900 mil- 
lion bushels, so that the market prices for the products which the 
farmer raises will give him proper remuneration for them at a figure. 
close to what is considered as an equitable level compared to other 
segments of the economy. 

Senator Extenper. When we enacted the Soil Bank Act 3 years 
ago, it was to do the thing you say you desire to have done. I hope 
your proposal is better than the soil bank. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. I want to say that I am a man who backed the 
soil bank, as many in the room here did, and I think the soil bank 
could have worked if it had had proper opportunity to do so. 

Senator ELtenper. Would work? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Would have worked, if it could have had proper 
opportunity to do so, 

Now, the next pages, running up to the forepart of page 7, covers 
this first phase, this reducing feed grains to normal carryover levels. 

Each farm in the United States that has been raising corn or grain 
sorghum would have the voluntary opportunity to idle cropland 
thereon from a minimum of 10 percent to as much as 100 percent of 
its corn-sorghum base acreage. ‘The United States Government would 
pay as rent for the idled land surplus grain stocks in kind from CCC 
supplies. The payments per acre would be based on the average 
farm yield, and increase in rate per acre according to the amount above 
the minimum 10 percent that the farmer decided he would idle. Sup- 
port prices on the feed grains raised would increase also, depending 
on extent of idling participation above the 10 percent. A table ap- 
pearing a little farther on in this paper will illustrate this. Farmers 
raising corn or sorghum but not participating in this surplus reduction 


program would receive no price supports whatsoever on their feed 
grains or sorghum. 


22062—58—pt. 3——4 
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We originally thought a feed grains base for each farm should be 
established. That is what we started out with at Omaha. And we 
worked actually 4 days on that matter. We worked 2 days at Omaha 
and we worked 2 days in Kansas City before we threw that idea 
overboard. 

Senator Exrtenper. Are you familiar with the plans suggested by 
the Grange? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes, sir; I am. 

Senator Ex:tenper. Is it along this line somewhat ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes, sir; it is. However, we do not specifically 
establish a feed grain base for each farm. 

Senator E.tenper. And yours is also on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. This first phase I am discussing is voluntary, and 
the second phase would be mandatory. 

Senator Ex.renper. Is it an alternative? Are you suggesting both 
as alternatives, or would you take one or the other 4 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. No, sir. The first phase is this getting the re- 
duction in the surplus down to normal carryover levels. Then the 
second phase, which is also part of this same plan, is in addition where 
we hold the production in line with consumption. 

Senator Eitenver. Yes, l understand. Both are necessary, in other 
words. 

Mr. Gorrrrtncer. Yes, sir. I want to say to you gentlemen that I 
would like to have you interrupt me at any time you would like to, 
to ask questions or to interject ideas which you may have. And 
furthermore, this is not a proposal that we are ironclad on. We are 
open to suggestions, and would be very happy to have any additions 
which you might like to make. 

Senator Extenper. Well, as chairman of the whole committee, I 
wish you would have your views put into a bill, so we can consider 
them when the committee meets to draft legislation on all commodi- 
ties, around March 4 or 5. If you could get that into a bill so that 
we can consider it, I would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. This bill is being mimeographed this morning, 
sir. 
Senator Youne. Could I ask a question at this point? What would 
you do with the acres that would be made idle under this program ? 
Would you have any requirements such as seeding them to grass? Or 
would you have no restrictions at all on that ? 

Mr. Gorrrtncrer. We would require that the farmer idle those and 
maintain them in a manner as prescribed by the county ASC com- 
mittee. Now, out in the Great Plains that might be keeping it prop- 
erly summer fallow, whereas over in Iowa I believe it may be re- 

uired that it be kept seeded down in sweetclover or some grass. 
t would have to be maintained so it would not erode from water 
or wind. 

Senator Younc. That program could be made by a State com- 
mittee. For instance, in our State the State ASC commmittee works 
with the extension service and others in mapping out soil-conserva- 
tion programs. . 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Certainly, that is the way we visualize it. 

Senator Exrenpver. But, could any of the products produced on 
that idle land be used for any purpose ? 
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Mr. Gorrrineer. No, sir, it could not be harvested for forage or pas- 
tures or used in any manner. 

Senator Extenpver. You say this would be on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. The phase I am in right now, running to page 7, 
would be all voluntary. 

Senator E.tenper. Now, what would be the compensation to the 
farmer for letting his land remain idle? 

Mr. Gorprincer. The compensation, which I will come to very 
shortly, will be a payment in kind from the CCC stocks of grain. 

Senator ELtenper. And to be used by him? 

Mr. Gorprrincer. Used by him, or he can sell them on the market, 
if he wishes. 

Now let us return to the manuscript——but in applyin such a 
feed grain base plan found that its weakness rested in the fact that 
with high supports assured, farmers would generally tend to plant 
their entire base to the feed grains yielding the highest animal feed 
units per acre. The two highest being corn and angDEe, it was 
eventually decided that each farm should be given a base coverin 
these two feed grains. The rest of the land on the farm over an 
above the idled acreage would be free to be planted to other crops. 
Every farm participating would have some idled acreage. 

Senator ELLtenper. When you say “other crops,’ do you mean 
other crops than sorghum and corn? 

Mr. Gorprtncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Would you plant oats? 

Mr. Gorprincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Barley ? 

Mr. GorpprIncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. As feed? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Hay? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes, sir, rotational pasture, hay, rye, flax, within 
the allotment of wheat and cotton. 

Senator Youne. Wouldn’t you have to have a base established for 
each farm? For example, many farmers might have some idle land 
in grass or something else, and he might break that up and plant 
it where you would not otherwise have done it. Would not you sort 
of have to have a check on the acreage in each farm ? 

Mr. Gorpptncer. Yes, sir, we will come to that, if you will permit 
me. 

Senator Arken. You would make no difference, then, between 
whether a farmer fed all his feed on the place or sold it as cash grain ? 

Mr. Gorrpincer. No, sir. ; 

Senator Arken. You would have the same rule apply to the fel- 
low who feeds it and the fellow who raises it for sale? 

Senator Ettenper. Why would you not prevent the production of 
oats or any other feed grain, if your idea is to reduce feed grain 
supplies? Does not oats play a large part in the feed supply that 
we now have on hand? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. Yes, sir, maybe I misunderstood your first ques- 
tion. On the idle land nothing can be raised at all. It must be kept 
from any grain production. 
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Senator E:tenper. But on the other land remaining, though, on 
which he might plant something, you invite him to plant grain, or 
ou sa 
- Mr. Cicebeiiiciia. He is already utilizing that for grain production 

now, you see. 

Senator Extenpver. But you restrict him from planting corn and 
sorghum ? 

r. Gorrrrncer. He has restrictions. 

Senator Ettenver. He has to have a base acreage? 

Mr. Gorrpincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator E:renper. And that would not apply to the other grains. 
Now, the question is, why would it not? It strikes me that feed’ 
grain, whether it is oats or barley or wheat—you know, a lot of wheat 
is produced in this country for feed grain. 

r. GOEPPINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Why would you not have a base acreage for that 
also, since you have it for corn and sorghum ? 

Mr. Gorprincer. Because in setting up a feed grain base, if we gave 
every farm a feed grain base, as we thought we were going to do to 
begin with in trying to solve this problem, we found that the tendency 
of the farmers over the grain-producing belt would be to raise the 
grains that produced the greatest animal feed units per acre. And 
those two crops are corn and sorghum. 

Now, if we let this farm have a feed grains base, the tendency would 
be to put the whole thing to corn and sorghum, because you would 
have high price supports on it 

Senator Extenper. You could put a limitation on the percentage 
acreage of corn. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. We did that. 

Senator Etienper. And percentagewise—in other words, the same 
as you would for corn and sorghum. You limit the base, I presume, 
to a percentage of the amount of acres that he can plant? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. We have. We give him an elastic opportunity, 
which you will see here in just a moment. 

Senator Arken. Would you have the compulsory reduction apply 
to silage corn as well as corn for grain? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Mr. Hughes might say something here. 

Mr. Hueues. There was another reason we did it, and that was the 
carryovers of both barley and oats are very low at the present time. 

Senator Extenper. They are very low, but they are going to in- 
crease if you cut corn, the same as did sorghum. 

Mr. Hueues. We dealt with that really under the wheat program, 
because we felt most of the barley and oats would be grown on farms 
where wheat was grown. And we have a report on that. 

Senator Arken. Would you havet he compulsory reduction apply 
to silage corn as well as corn of grain? 

Mr. Gorrrtnecer. First of all, let me say that this is a voluntary 
plan, Senator. And the first phase we are dealing with is voluntary. 
But if a man comes into this program, it does apply to silage corn. 

Senator Arken. But you are recommending a compulsory program 
a little later ? 

Mr. Gorerrrncer. Yes, sir, the second phase—after we get rid of the 
surplus. 

Senator ArkEN. Would it apply to silage corn as well ? 
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Mr. Gorrrincer. It would. 

Senator Arken. And if a farmer was raising just what corn or 
sorghum he needed for feed, and he was required to reduce it, that 
would mean he would have to buy a corresponding amount of feed, 
or else take some Government grain in exchange for his reduction ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Well, suppose he lived a thousand miles away from 
that grain, and it cost him an extra 75 cents a bushel. Would not 
there be somewhat of a disadvantage? Transportation cost is almost 
exorbitant these days. 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. We have a provision for that area, sir. And if he 
is in that position where he has to buy a great deal of that feed, he 
possibly would not be interested in entering this voluntary program. 

I have two things I want to explain at this point which may help 
you. One is, I would like to mention to Senator Ellender that when 
he mentioned oats here, in the main producing area it takes 24% acres 
of oats to equal 1 acre of corn so far as value in animal feed units. 

Senator Youne. I was going to raise the same question. Oats is a 
far less profitable crop to raise than grain sorghums and corn in Iowa. 
I often wonder why they raise it at all, because in North Dakota we 
can raise as many bushels per acre of oats and barley as they can there, 
and they can raise twice as many bushels of corn. 

Mr. Gorpprtncer. The reason for that is we are also a livestock 
State, and we need rotational pasture in hay. In order to seed down 
acres to hay, it takes a nurse crop to accompany that seeding. That 
is one reason we have quite an acreage of oats. The other reason is 
it is used as a rotational crop. We don’t make money on oats. We 
lose money. But it is used as a rotational crop. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman—you do find today, however, that 
more and more green oats are used as silage. It has been found that 
a great tonnage of silage is obtained from oats that has just grown 
into the milky state, and therefore the green oats can serve as a nurse 
crop for new seeding and then be cut green to be put in the silo. That 
additional acreage can be diverted to feed corn or sorghum grains. 

Have you tried to visualize how that shift would be taken into 
account if they were permitted to sow oats as a nurse crop for new 
seeding of legumes, and then that same oat crop were used to fill 
silos? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We have. 

Senator Ture. New machinery will permit you to take that as a 
standing crop and chop it and blow it right into the silo. 

Mr. Gorprtncer. We have considered that. 

Senator Tuys. Is it mentioned in the report here? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. No, sir; it is not. But it is one of the considera- 
tions in setting up this program, in trying to balance these animal 
feed units out. 

Now, if you can permit me to go a little further here, I believe that 
this wiJl become more explanatory to you, and we will go on, and I 
would like to show you some maps, too, as to where this trouble is 
located. 

Senator Arken. You refer to this as a voluntary program. How- 


ever, if a producer does not go into the program, he then is ineligible 
for benefits ? 


Mr. Gorrrincer. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Arken. Just support price benefits or any other? 

Mr. Gorrrineer. Support price of feed grains. 

Senator Arxen. Support price for the feed grain he is producing? 

Mr. Gorprrnerr. Yes, sir. If he does not come into the corn-sor- 
hum program, he is not eligible for supports on oats, barley, rye, soy- 
eans, and any other feed crops. Flax is considered a feed crop, too 

because linseed oil meal is manufactured from it. He would not be 
eligible for supports on those other crops if he did not comply. That 
is one of the loopholes that we have had in the present program that 
we must plug up. A man stays out of this present program. He raises 
as much as he wants to, and he knows that at the end of the year the 
Government is going to support his crops for him. 

Senator Arxen. Are you going to tell us a little later under what 
conditions the program would become compulsory ? 

Mr. Gorprrneer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. That is on a vote of the producers ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Referendum; yes, sir. 

We suggest that the corn acreage allotments as presently known be 
completely abolished and the commercial corn area as such be abol- 
ished. We replace this with a national corn-sorghum base to be estab- 
lished at a level around the actual planting of total corn and sorghum 
for the past 5 years. This total is about 100 million acres, 80 million 
corn and 20 million sorghum. 

Now, we are suggesting, thereby, that we start reducing from where 
we are—what we are growing today and what we have grown for the 
past 5 years. We are not taking some fictitious figure here and saying 
we want about 38 million acres of corn, as the present acreage allot- 
ment covers the commercial corn area. We are saying the problem 
exists as it is in the last 3, 4, 5 years, and let’s reduce, get a program 
started, that reduces from that. Se we are taking as the base what 
we have been raising corn, about 80 million acres, and 20 million of 
sorghum. 

enator Younc. Why would you not take a 3-year base to bring 
it more up to date rather than 5? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. We would not object to that. But 5 comes out 
about as close as 3. 

Sentor Youne. But it would be more representative of your in- 
crease acewoge of sorghums, if you used the 3 year rather than the 5, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Goxrrprncer. Senator, that is true. And the acreage of grain 
sorghum goes up and down, as you look at your agricultural statistics 
year book, in relation, pretty much, to winter wheat. If you have 
a contraction in winter wheat due to drought—usually that is the fac- 
tor that will contract winter wheat—and sorghums go up. And when 
winter wheat acreage goes up, sorghums go down. I would guess that 
this year, 1958, we will have less acres of grain sorghum than we had 
last year, for that one basic reason. 

Another reason is in our State there was a lot of grain sorghum 
lanted for the first time this past year by farmers that went down 
adly. They lost the crop, and they are not going to do it again. 

I think Senator Hickenlooper will bear me out on that. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, 1 am an interloper on this 
subcommittee. But I would appreciate it if I could ask a question. 

Senator Eitenper. Surely. 
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Senator Hickentoorgr. Walter, the key to that thing is, you don’t 
differentiate between corn or grain sorghums. You only set up the 
base for corn and grain sorghums as a composite whole. If a man 
wants to increase his grain sorghum planting and reduces corn he 
can do it, or vice versa, regardless of his historic operations in the past. 
So it doesn’t make much difference whether it is grain sorghums or 
corn—it is the base on those two high-yield feed crops? And you 
lump them all together ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. So the farmer could plant his own. He 
can increase his sorghum or increase his corn and decrease his sor- 
ghum, just so he is kept within the formula of that base ? 

Mr. Gorprincer. And they are both pretty much the same crop. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I merely want to get my own understand- 
ing correct. 

{r. Gorrrrncer. That is right. 

Senator E.tenper. A while ago you mentioned the feed value per 
acre. You said it take two and a half acres of oats to produce the 
same feed value as an acre of corn or sorghum. What is the produc- 
tion relationship between corn and sorghum ? 

. Mr. Gorrrrncer. The relationship varies by States. But bushel by 
bushel, sorghum is about 95 percent as good as corn. 

Senator E:tenper. I undestand. But how about production? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. It varies by States. In some States sorghum is 
better than corn. 

Senator ExLenper. You mean bushelwise ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes sir, the producers determine that. Now, you 
can get out into Nebraska, in Lancaster County, right around Lincoln, 
where corn was the predominant row crop a few years ago. Most of 
it now is sorghum, because sorghum yields more and is better in feed- 
ing value. And where Mr. Moore and Mr. Peeler come from, sor- 
ghum can lick corn all hollow. 

Senator ELtenper. Well, I presume in a State like Texas, where 
they grow more sorghum than they do corn, that sorghum would pro- 
duce more per acre than would corn. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. It does, yes sir. 

Now, I just want to say to Senator Young that this picture runs all 
the way back as far as—I happen to have the statistics here in front 
of me—it goes all the way back to 1939. If you combine corn and 
grain sorghums together they run, starting in 1939, from 108 million 
acres planted, combined, down to 1955 when it stood at 105. And it 
waved up and down during that period. It got down as low as 94 
million acres in 1952, combined corn and sorghums, and the last few 
years it has been a little higher. And so today we come out with a 
figure of 100 million. That is a figure that comes very close to that 
long-time average of corn and sorghum. We have not varied too 
much from that. 

Senator Youna. I can see where it would not take much difference 
between a 5- and 3-year base in those figures. It might make it a 
little easier for the county committees to establish it on a 3-year base 
rather than 5. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. We wouldn’t object to that at all. 
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Senator Extenver. If you take a 3-year base, would not the base 
acreage be increased, as to sorghum? Because production, as I just 
pointed out, in 1957 tripled what it was in 1953? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. Yes, sir. But we are not going to give each farmer 
a separate corn-sorghum base. 

Senator Extenper. Still it will increase his base acreage to produce 
more grain. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Those farms that had more sorghum probably 
were raising less corn than they had previously. For instance, I am 
connected with ownership of land at Lincoln, Nebr. We shrank our 
corn acreage and expanded our sorghum acreage. True, we are pro- 
ducing a lot more sorghum. But there has been a shift between sor- 
ghum and corn also. 

Now, we are saying 

Senator Extenper. Why did you do that? Was it more profitable, 
or did you take your soil bank acres and put in sorghum ? br exactly 
why did you do that? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We did that because every time one of those 110- 
degree hot winds comes along out there it raises hob with corn, and 
sorghum can take it. If it stays dry for 4 weeks, it goes into a dor- 
mancy period, and the first rain that comes along, it shoots ahead and 
makes a crop. 

Senator Tuyr. How many bushels to the acre will sorghum yield? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. In Lancaster County, Nebr., I would say approxi- 
mately 45 bushels per acre. And the corn yield is 30 to 35. 

Senator Ture. That is the corn average. The sorghum average is 
a little higher. Sorghum is between 90 and 95 percent of its feed 
equivalent to corn. It is a safer crop to harvest, and a little faster, 
because it can be harvested with a combine. 

Mr. Gorprrrncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You can combine faster than you can pick corn and 
with less waste in the field. Corn will shell and break, and practically 
nothing is lost in harvesting sorghum. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. And it seems a sure crop in that marginal area. 

Senator Ture. Yes, and the new hybrid sorghums give assurance 
of almost a certainty of a head development ? 

Mr. Gorprincer. Yes. We cannot quite call it a certainty. Now, 
in 1956 we had a very poor sorghum crop, too. A lot of it didn’t 
grow higher than a foot and a half. It did not make very much of 
a crop. It made more than corn did, however. It fed the cattle 
better. 

Senator Tuy. But corn would not have done any better ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. No, it was worse off. 

May I go ahead now, if you are through with questioning? 

We say that we should establish for each farm in the United States 
a corn and sorghum base, based on the corn-sorghum history of the 
farm and the historical ratio of corn-sorghum acreage to crop land 
for the community adjusted for abnormal weather conditions, acre- 
age diverted from corn in connection with previous agricultural pro- 
grams, and all other factors which should be considered in order 
that the bases for all farms are fair and just. Sorghums, as referred 
to herein, includes all sorghum raised for pasture, grain, forage, or 
silage. Corn as referred to herein includes all corn raised for grain, 
pasture, forage, and silage. 
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I would like to just stop here for a moment and tell you that our 
intent by this is that no an should have an unfairly high or un- 
fairly low base. You will note that we are not taking only historical 
background into consideration, giving the corn sorghum base to a 
farm, but we are also taking into consideration factors such as what 
has weather done. Out in some areas there has been a high jump into 
sorghum in the last year or two because of drought. perhaps. 
those bases are thereby too high. Maybe they have to be reduced 
a little bit to get in line. If a man had been in the acreage-reserve 
section of the corn program, that would be counted as corne acreage. 
He would not be penalized by having been in. 

Senator Arxen. Mr. Goeppinger, I am just wondering how you 
would reimburse the grower of silage corn who didn’t grow any corn 
for grain. He raises that silage corn for roughage, largely. He can 
buy grain, but he cannot replace the roughage. How would you pay 
him in kind for reducing his production ? 

Mr. Gorrrrincer. He would have the opportunity, on his farm, 
also, to put up a silage if he wished, the very crop that Senator Thye 
was just mentioning a while ago. He could put up oats for silage 
or other crops. 

Senator Arken. Well, that is pretty expensive. He wouldn’t have 
that number of acres, because aah people are usually using their 
acres to the limit now in order to maintain an economic unit. Now, 
I can understand how you could reimburse him for the loss of the 
feed. But the loss of the roughage is something that would be rather 
serious. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. That would be the decision each farmer would 
make. It is a voluntary program. And if he does not want to come 
in, he can thereby be helped by the farmers that do come in. He 
can stay out if he wishes. 

Senator Arken. But if he were voted in later on, what would he do? 


Mr. Gorprrncer. I think we can discuss that point later, when 
we come to that. 


Senator Arken. All right. 

Senator Ex.,enper. I presume if he should choose corn, and plant 
so many acres of corn, you would consider that in the category of 
corn for grain. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. He can put that all in the silo. 

Senator Exitenper. Yes, but it would be considered on the basis 
of what it would produce in grain corn ? 

Senator Aiken. But you can’t get 18 tons of roughage to the acre 
from any other crop. 

Senator Exienpver. I understand that. But still he would be 
charged the equivalent of what that acre would produce in grain 
corn. 

Mr. Gorprincer. Then also on the idle acreage, when we come to 
that, he will receive corn for that, or a certificate. 

Senator Arken. That is the major obstacle as I see it. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. [ suppose you are thinking of the dairy farmer. 

Senator Arken. I am thinking of the dairy area where corn is not 
grown for grain as such, but primarily for roughage. If you get corn 
on it, fine. If not, we buy it and sometimes we buy corn to put between 
the layers of silage, as they go into the silo—either corn or molasses. 
Molasses is out now, so they buy grain. 
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Senator Exxenper. Dry corn? 

Senator Arxen. Yes. ‘That keeps it from spoiling. 

Mr. Gorprincer. At this juncture—I would like to introduce these 
maps. Now I want to show you these maps because I feel they will 
tell you where the problem is. We are trying to gear the answer to 
where the problem rests. And if we get this problem answered, your 
section, whether you participate or not, is going to enjoy the benefits 
of higher prices for your products. 

Now, we all know that lower feed prices and a big supply of feed 
eventually is going to lower livestock products and the prices of other 
things that come out of livestock, such as dairy and seule and so on. 

Senator Extenper. In other words, stability of the grain crops will 
stabilize the price of meat and dairy products? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes, sir. And if we can bring production in line 
with consumption it will raise them. 

Senator ELtenper. I say that, because it was the argument advanced 
in 1936, when I first came to the Senate, and started the program that 
is now the law. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. And let me say this, in corroboration of what you 
say. Every time that we have a drought, that fact is proven. When 
we have a real nationwide drought and grain becomes short, prices 
immediately go up on grains, and subsequently the following year you 
see higher prices on livestock products, and on dairy and poultry. It 
is just as sure as night follows day. 

enator ELLeNpER. Well, all that was put before us back in 1936 
and 1937, when the present law was put on the statute books. 

Mr. Gorprincer. I do not know 

Senator Ettenper. But that has been amended since. 

Mr. Gorprtncer. I do not know whether you can all see this or not, 
but this was last year’s production of corn. 1957 corn production in 
the 12 Corn Belt States here was 81 percent of the total national 
production. 

Now, there have been a lot of wild statements about how the South 
has been taking corn production away from the traditional Corn Belt 
and other areas of the country have been taking it away from the 
Corn Belt. We say that is not true if the agricultural statistics that 
we study are true. 

The 10 year average for these 12 States is 78 percent of the total 
of the corn raised. And here we are in 1957 up 3 percent at 81 
percent. 

The traditional Cotton Belt as we know it down South starting 
with the Mississippi River and going on east and through the Caro- 
linas raised 8 percent last year, and on the 10-year average it raised 
8.6 percent. The tenths are not on here, but it was down from 8.6 on 
the 10-year average, to 8.2 last year. 

Now, we do not feel that we need to go out of the traditional Corn 
Belt to solve this problem. We need to get a program geared to the 
Corn Belt to bring a solution about. 

And that is one reason why the other areas of the country, although 
we considered them in this program and do have a program for them, 
are not the big contributors to the problem, and that is why we are 
gearing our answer to this territory. 

I mentioned 78 percent as the 10-year average corn contribution 
of the 12 Corn Belt States. If you add 78 percent and this 17 percent 
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in the other red States—Texas and on through the east here and 
California—those States raise 17.3 percent of the total of corn in the 
United States, added to the 78 percent of the 10-year average up in 
the Corn Belt, makes it 95 percent of all the corn grown in the United 
States. Nine States, 9 other States, added to the Corn Belt make 95 
ercent. 

. Now, to show you again, here is soybeans, producing soybean oil 
meal for feed. Kighty-two percent of the soybeans are raised in the 
traditional Corn Belt, 12 Corn Belt States. 

Now the Corn Belt also raises 77 percent of the 10-year average of 
oats. I did not take last year on oats, because there is a variability 
to oats which goes up and down because of weather. Rust is such a 
big factor in oats in flops around. Last year was not low, but it was 
high. But I wanted to take the 10-year average. Seventy-seven 
percent of all the oats in the United States is raised in that Corn Belt 
area. 

Senator Exrenper. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Ettenper. On the record. 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. Now, the Senator from Texas made the statement 
that—Senator Yarborough made the statement that almost half of 
the grain sorghum produced in the United States is produced in the 
territory where these gentlemen come from, and that is true. And 
when you combine what else is raised in that immediate territory, 
going over through California, in 1957 it comprised 52 percent of the 
grain sorghum that is raised in the United States, and 45 percent was 
raised in 7 other States, and those States are in the Corn Belt. So 
just a part of the Corn Belt again is contributing 45 percent of the 
production of another grain crop. 

Senator Humpurey. Is that the 10 year? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. No, sir, this is 1957. It reflects last year. 

Now, it may be that the total grain sorghum production in the Corn 
Belt States will drop back. We think it will in 1958—just due to the 
fact that farmers had a sour experience with it this last year. 

But nevertheless, taking the corn, oats, soybeans—taking them into 
consideration, we must attack this problem at the Corn Belt level. 
And this is why we have geared a program to that—not that we 
— consider the other sections of the country important, because 
we do. 

But if we can bite at the core of the thing and solve it there, that 
is the place where we should take our action. 

Senator Torr. Mr. Goeppinger, what do you do with the idle acres 
where you have a reduction in the overall planting of both corn and 
sorghum? That was where our trouble was in wheat acreage allot- 
ment, corn acreage allotment, and cotton allotment. We did not 
resolve the problem because we permitted shifts into other crops 
hike sorghum in the Southwest, barley in the Northwest, soybeans 
or corn in some fringe edges of the Cotton Belt. So when the season 
was over we had practically the same number of acres harvested, but 
geographically, these were different crops in different areas. That 
has not resolved the problem. 

Now, do you give us an example here of what you are going to do 
with these so-called idle acres? 
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Mr. Gorppincer. We do; yes, sir. There are some maps included 
in this. 

Senator Toye. You are coming to that? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes, sir. But to answer your question specifically, 
nothing can be raised on those acres. 

Senator Taye. That is right. How do you compensate the farmer 
for those idle acres? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We pay him in kind from CCC stocks of grain 
now held as surplus. 

(Additional information submitted by Mr. Goeppinger is as fol- 
lows :) 


Estimate of feed grains available for payment “in kind” as of Oct. 1, 1958 


Corn: Bushels 
105 SutonGed. ute? ROSCA) iia ds dncetie nl encenemquccceshhs 37, 425, 000 
UEP UIC ORUUIIOT: POI o5ssctsv icin eapasttnsiicg Sale ened eaen av amciniadnietedeiiies 79, 570, OOO 
Bins, elevators, and warehouses___.._....--.----.--.-~--- 1, 118, 000, 000 
Hxpected takeover of 1957 crop...u 22... e ee 330, 000, 000 

I io cacti cietnine nk ceinin iin acces ch imenshantcd came peie 1, 564, 995, 000 

Grain sorghum: (including expected takeover of 1957 crop)-_.. 290, 000, 000 

Oats: 

Stockea: prior: to: 1007 icropi acs Sek Le lai eas 19, 000, 000 
Expected takeover of 1957 crop..u ue cuuansencn nus 35, 000, 000 
Nii oedec nd ctat acreaac atbuascibinee plane sactaeeor ea anaelniaiesteeae onion 54, 000, 000 

Barley: 

Siccks wrint te. 1067 : crap. onisticn lite beein cre etic ends 20, 000, 000 
Expected takeover Of TD57 Crop... . + nee nnincid nena em incie 125, 000, 000 
OU ee ice eee EL Rea 145, 000, 000 


Approximate total bushels available Oct. 1, 1958 at 
nS ee Se SS TS A eee meee 2, 053, 995, 000 

Senator Youne. In kind or cash? 

Mr. Gorrrrneer. In kind. 
ane Younc. He cannot take cash—he has to take payment in 

ind. 

Mr. Gorrrrnerr. Well, now, he received a certificate for a certain 
number of bushels. And he can go to the bin site or elevator, wherever 
the CCC stock is stored, and say “I want grain for this certificate”, 
and he endorses the certificate on the back and gives it to the proper 
party and he then gets grain for it. But if he is a cash grain farmer 
or a landowner who does not live on the land and has no use for the 
grain, then he will say to the elevator operator, or he will say to some 
neighbor who is a feeder, “How much will you pay me for my corn”. 
And if the price is right, and it suits him, he may sell it to him. And 
if it is too low, and he decides he wants to wait a few months, we are 
providing he has 9 months to cash the certificate. He might get a 
quotation from the elevator out in Iowa today at 90 cents a bushel, 
and by June 1 it may be $1.10 and he would decide to wait until 
J " and would sell it at a price a little higher than he could have 
earlier. 

But then he sells it on the open market and it goes into commercial 
channels. He does not have the right to seal it or take a purchase 
agreement. 
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Senator Humpurey. At 9 months, he must make a decision, one Way 
or another, either to take in terms of in kind or to sell, right? 

Mr. Gorpprncer. Yes, sir. We would not think it was right to let 
it run into the next crop year, because we are trying to dispose of this 
surplus, Senator Humphrey. 

All right. 

C, on page 3. Establish farm normal yields for each farm, for 
which a corn or sorghum base has been established. The yield so 
established shall be for the predominant crop (corn or sorghum) 
in the county. 

The purpose of that paragraph is to provide for the rate of pay- 
ment in kind for every acre idled. And we will come to that in a 
moment. 

Establish provision for producer appeals from determinations made 
in the establishment of the farm base acreage or farm normal yield. 

Price supports would be made available to individual producers of 
corn and sorghum, based upon the degree of participation as measured 
by the extent of underplanting of the base acreage and the retiring of 
such acreage from the production of any crops for harvest or pastur- 
age in any manner. ‘The price support level for each farm would be 
determined inversely on the basis of the ratio of the acreage planted 
to the base acreage established for the farm. The lower this ratio, 
the higher the level of price support for the farm. 

For example: If a producer reduced plantings only 10 percent 
from his corn sorghum base he would be eligible for price supports 
at 60 percent of parity. If a producer reduced plantings 40 percent 
or more he would be eligible for price support at 90 percent of parity. 

Following is an example of a schedule showing the level of rice 


support rates for the varying ratios of corn and sorghum to farm 
base : 


Corn price fondant 
In kind Resultant | support weight 


Aetual planted acreage as percent of base payment price per bushel | based on 
rate support based on feed and 
level parity at price 
equivalent 
to corn, 
$3.07 


Percent Percent 


Cs otic cndnacpnnscopepaganwai seb sae aie 60 60 $1. 08 $1. 84 
85 percent... U4 bode Sh ki abighsschhn wwe 65 65 1.17 2.00 
80 percent._1...--- ssc ieaEninduasan td OOM : iakeeet 70 70 1. 26 2.15 
75 percent. _- gti NS a ean wna cial wigie Sika aah cis aeaiod 75 75 1.35 2.30 
70 percent............ ae elasneebgalagicdinal 80 80 1.44 2.45 
fy UN 863 c. eiptaachustdbds sakemeagcabuys cus aa 85 85 1, 53 2. 61 
GD DONT, cs. ke santa 90 90 1.62 2. 76 


Senator ELLtenper. Can you be specific and give us an example. 
Say 100-acre farm, and apply your formula to it. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Let me just say in explanation, the greater the 
cut, in other words, from the base, the more the farmer makes by 
higher supports. 

Senator ELitenper. The higher the support is? 

Mr. Gorprtncer. The higher the support, and the higher the pay- 
‘ment in-kind is per acre for his idle acres also. 
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Senator Youne. What would be the variation in support? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. All right. Just turn to the next page. For ex- 
ample, if a producer reduced plantings only 10 percent from his corn 
sorghum base, he would be eligible for price support at 60 percent 
of parity. We know 60 percent is a kind of a nasty word these days. 

enator ELLENDER. Very nasty. 

Mr. Gorprincer. It stinks. 

Senator ELLENpErR. Yes, it smells. 

Mr. Gorrrineer. Well, we again say if the committee wants to 
change that, that is perfectly all right with us. We just say we will 
get a steeper percentage of participation if we have a low support to 

egin with, and then a high percentage here for deeper participation. 

Senator Youna. I can see where up to this point your program 
would be fairly simple and workable. But this last part of it I think 
might give you some problem in operation and administration. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Well, we have had some very complicated farm 
pesaees, and I think much more complicated than this one. We 

ave talked with people in the Department of Agriculture and asked 
them whether this thing could be done, and they say it can be. I do 
not know if everyone in the Department would say it could be, but 
the ones we talked with did. 

Senator Exienper. I have just given instructions to the Secretary 
of this committee that the moment your bill comes to us, we will have 
it analyzed by the Department of Agriculture. And of course that 
applies to any other bills, whether the bills are introduced or not— 
we will have an analysis made by the Department of Agriculture for 
the committee. These will be considered when we meet, soon after 
the 4th of March, to draft an omnibus bill, if that is possible. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We are highly complimented by that statement. 

Senator Extenper. All right. Let us have the bill as soon as you 
can. 

Senator Arken. May I clear up one point right now. You say the 
participating farmer will get his certificate in October, probably in 
the fall. And he has 9 months to cash that certificate or claim the 
grain, which would bring it up to next July. That is the point 
where corn would iilemally bring the highest price in the market. 
Who pays the storage costs from the time he gets his certificate until 
the time he cashes it or sells it or takes the grain? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We have discussed that question, Senator, and we 
felt that it would only be fair to let the Government committees which 
conisdered this determine that answer. It could be done either way. 
The farmer could pay the storage, or the CCC would have to pay it 
anyway. 

Senator ELtenper. But since he makes his determination within 9 
months, he would not have to surrender the certificate until he gets 
the corn. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We do not think so. 

Senator Ex.tenper. Now, the commodity would not have to be 
turned over to the holder of that certificate until he surrenders it? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. That is right. 

Senator Ex.renver. Therefore, any accumulated storage could be 
charged to him at the time he surrenders the certificate and gets 
the commodity ? 
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Mr. Gorrrincer. That would be fine if it was worked that way. 

Senator ELtenper. It would not work that way ? 

Mr. Gorrrineer. Certainly it could. 

Senator ELLENDER. You would have to do it that way. 

Senator Arken. I asked that because if he was not going to use that 
corn for feed, there would be a normal tendency to wait until the 
price would be highest before selling it. 

Mr. GorrrrnGer. Yes. 

Senator Arken. And particularly if the program were resulting in 
a lower supply. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes. 

Senaotr ELLenper. But, on the other hand, if he needed that feed, 
he would like to have it as cheaply as possible and get it early in the 
year. 

’ Mr. Gorrrincer. Surely. He would go right after it. 

Senator ELttenper. He would go right after it, sure, while it is low. 

Senator Arken. He can draw on it while it is needed, perhaps. 

Senator E..tenper. This is a program which requires that farmers 
help themselves. We have been working here; in fact, I have worked 
for 21 years on the farm program, and I would like to see the farmers 
cooperate and make the programs work. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. And we want to. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, there is one question, and that would 
relate to a farmer who, when the corn acreage allotment quotas were 
reestablished, may have had a very low corn acreage on his land and 
an unreasonably low allotment. Under your plan he would be given 
a base acreage on the basis of a 5-year average. Do you take these 
factors into consideration before you bring him in under the 80/20? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. We do. I suggest you turn back to page 3 here, 
and I will call your attention 

Senator Ture. I do not want to take that time. It would be unfair 
to the committee. But you would take that into consideration and 
then try to make what would be a just allotment for that farm unit? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. That is right. The historical basis is not the only 
weight given. 

Senator Tuy. That answers it, 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Anything in the allotment he has been complying 
in, or corn acreage he has put into the acreage reserve, he is not 
punished for; he is raised then, And his neighbor who has been 
doing too much row cropping is brought down. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you take consideration of the farmer that 
has had this great expansion ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes. And we bring him down to the community 
level; we bring him down toward that community level. 

Senator Humpnurey. I was hoping that you would give some 
thought to that because there has been a lot of expansion in some 
areas. 

Mr. Gorprrneer. Yes, sir. I am not going to reread it again, but 
on page 3 

dendtat Tuye. It is there. Senator Hickenlooper pointed it out 
to me, so it has been covered. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. All right, here is this example on the map. Ifa 
man only cut 10 percent and he planted 90 percent of his corn-sor- 
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ghum base, he would be eligible then for only 60 percent parity price 
supports, which would be $1.08 nationally for corn and $1.84 for grain 
sorghum. And then as he went deeper and deeper into acreage cut- 
ting, as you can follow here in the left-hand column, when he got down 
to planting, say, 75 percent of his corn sorghum base he would be 
eligible for price support which would be $1.35 a bushel on corn and 
$2.30 on grain sorghum. If he cut as much as 60 percent of his base, 
he would have price support at 90 percent of parity, which would be 
$1.62 on corn and $2.76 on sorghum. 

Now, I have skipped this “in kind” payment rate, but that is what 
he would be paid on the land he idles. And that is covered in the 
next paragraph, paragraph F: 

Payment for retired acreages would be made to the producer “in 
kind” from CCC stocks now in oversupply. If surplus CCC stocks 
are not sufficient to pay all producers in surplus grain commodities, 
then the difference would be made up in cash payments. 

Now, I want you to catch that: The difference would be made up 
with cash if there were not enough supplies to go around. We are 
talking about a program that is going to last probably two, maybe a 
third year, and you are going to get into an odd situation where 
maybe there would not be quite enough payment to pay out in kind, 
and you get down to that level and we have to make it up in the cash 
differential. But that is provided for in here. 

The rate of payment for acreage retired would be determined by 
the degree of participation in the program, based upon the estab- 
lished normal yield for the farm. The payment rate would be the 
product of the normal yield established for the farm times the earned 
percentage price support rate for the farm. 

Now let us turn over to this next page, page 5, and take a look at 
the map and get an idea what this whole thing is going to do to the 
farmer. I am sorry, when this was mimeegiapied the two maps were 
not on the same page. 

There are two illustrations. A farmer has a 200-acre farm, 10 
acres of which is in buildings, lots, and roads; and the rest of it is 
all farmland, we say. We assume that he was given a corn-sorghum 
base of 100 acres. He can plant corn or sor Fcialh or he can plant 
to a combination of both. He can do that. He can plant corn or 
oe either one. 

enator Humpurey. May I interrupt there? 

You do not include all grains; just corn and sorghum ? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. That is correct, Senator. Because that is one of 
the important phases of this program. 

The reason why we did not do that, we started out on the basis 
of giving every farm a feed-grain base, but we wound up finding 
the farmers would have a tendency to plant the highest two crops. 

Senator Humpurey. Such as oats. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes. Oats being only four-tenths as high as corn 
in feed units production ordinarily, they throw out oats and plant 
corn in its place, and you would have your grain base all used for 
corn. 

In this first case the farmer cuts his corn-sorghum acres back to 
60 percent of his base. So you look at the bottom of the map and 
you find he is planting either 60 acres of corn or sorghum. By cut- 
ting back to that, he is eligible for 90 percent of parity price support 
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loans on those two crops, either one of which he decides to plant. 
Then that requires him to idle 40 acres, which is the differential 
between the 100-acre corn-sorghum base and the amount that he 
plants. So on those 40 acres he can ee nothing; he cannot pasture 
it, he cannot do anything with it. He must keep it in the program 
of conservation which the county agricultural stabilization com-: 
mittee prescribes. 

Senator Youne. Are you sure you would not find a way to plant 
some wheat there? 

Senator Ettenper. Now, the level of acres idled depends on the 
amount of production under this program ? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. Yes, sir. He can choose the next year not to go so 
deeply if he wishes. Now, on those idle acres he would get the fol- 
lowing payment in kind certificate. He has a rating of 50 bushels to 
the acre. You will notice under L there the farmer has a normal corn- 
sorghum yield rating of 50 bushels per acre. So you take that and 
multiply it times the 90 percent, which is his payment in kind earned 
rate because he cut back 40 percent, and you multiply it times the 40 
acres he idles and that makes 1,800 bushels he gets paid for as payment 
in kind for idling those acres. 

Senator Extenper. How much would he make on those acres 

lanted, in bushels, I mean? What is the difference? In other words, 
ishe getting almost as much? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. He is getting, we are figuring, about 90 percent 
as much in this case. 

Senator Tuyr. He would have been better off last fall to have that 
amount as secure dry corn, rather than the amount of soft corn or the 
amount of sorghum that might have been harvested. 

Senator Evtenper. If you did not have the corn or sorghum at 
hand, it would mean that he would make 90 percent of what he would 
produce on those 40 acres. 

Senator Humrurey. But he is cutting 40 percent out of his total 
base. 

Senator ELtenper. Well, I understand that, but still he would get 
paid 90 percent of what he would have made if he planted it. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Well, Senator, you know the tendency of every 
farmer is to think in terms of his high and good farm year. The loss 
years are included in this 50-bushel acre average. On my farm I get 
a 50-bushel-to-the-acre rate. But I am always thinking when I go out 
to plant that I hope I am going to make 70 bushels to the acre as I did 
last year, and I think maybe this year in 1958 I can do it again. But 
the year before in 1956 we had a drought and only made 9 bushels 
to the acre. 

But this 50 bushels to the aere is a yield per acre that figures out as 
his average on the farm. 

Senator Arken. Do you think you can really enforce the idle acres 
provision ? 

Mr. Gorprtncer. Our soil bank acres this past year, in 1957, were 
very well observed. 

nator Arken. In some places it was. I guess there were places 
where it did not work out too well. 

Senator Young, speaking of wheat, the wind blows the wheat seed 
in once in a while. They cannot stop it. 

22062—58—pt. 3——5 
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Senator Youna. I would agree that they have complied very closely 
with wheat quotas and conservation reserve. You find very few vaola> 
tions. 

Mr. Gorrrrnerr. A man is taking a pretty big chance if he violates 
it, because his neighbor knows this is soil bank. I had some soil bank 
acres and our gate was opened one day by some trespassers and the 
cattle got in there in the morning. As soon as I knew of it I went, to 
call the ASC Office the very first. thing. 

Senator ELtenper. In your study of this program.I assume. that 

ou figured out what the total cost would be in the event that every- 
oa complied. Well, now assuming that everybody cuts back to. 60 
percent and gets 90 percent support price, how much would the. Con- 
gress have to provide? 

Mr. Gorpprncer. You are speaking in bushels, of course? 

Senator E.utenper. No, in money. I am talking about money. 
Because this grain, you understand, will cost money. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you would have to pay for the grain, 

Senator ELtenper. Either have to pay or furnish it. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Senator ELienper. The grain is owned by the Government. Now 
let us assume that all of the farmers who have base acres in corn and 
sorghum would comply with minimum plantings. Say they plant on 
the 60 percent and thereby get 90 percent price supports. Suppose 
all of them did that. How much would it cost the Government ? 

Mr. Gorrpincer. I would have to take about 60 seconds to figure 
that. 

Senator Exv.enper. Well, figure it. Take an hour if you want. I 
would like to put that in the record, 

Mr. Gorrprncer. Let me answer you this to that question, Senator. 

Senator ELLENpER. Because you know almost anything is possible 
if you make it attractive enough. If you can go toa farmer and say: 
Now, listen, if you do not plant this acre of corn, I will pay you 90 
percent of what you normally produce on it. I think anyone would 
be crazy if he did not do it. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Well, we had a study made to determine what the 
participation would be. 

The study is as follows: 


Estimate of Cost of Payments “In Kind” Under the NCCO Proposal 
Basic assumptions 


A. On the basis of an assumed combined base acreage of 100 million acres, 
with corn supplying 80 million acres and grain sorghums 20 million acres, the 
following computations of the cost of payments “in kind’’ may be made. 

B. Of the 80 million acres of base supplied from corn, about 60 million would 
be in the area now designated as the commercial corn producing area. 

C. The normal yield for use in the principle grain sorghum area would be 
determined on the basis of the production of this chop, and would be applied 


in lieu of corn yields. In all other areas, the normal yields to be applied would 
be based upon corn production. 
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Senator Exrenper. I want in the record what the cost would be if 
all of them did it. 

Senator Tuyr. If they reached the maximum number of participa- 
tion under the proposed retirement, what would be the cost? 

Senator E.tenver. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. The cost to the Treasury as they compensated for 
the grain that was taken out of commodity holdings to pay in kind. 
You see, that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. Yes. Mr Peeler can figure it, because he will take 
the national average and multiply the total acres in the United States 
times that. 

Senator ELtenper. Senator Thye, you remember we thought that 
by giving Secretary Benson full authority to make the soil bank at- 
tractive we would secure maximum participation. He suggested 
about 50 percent. Some thought it was great, some thought it was too 
much; yet here is a proposal to give them 90 percent. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLenper. Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. If it looked like, say, two-thirds of the farmers 
were going to sign up for the full amount and they get 90 percent, 
that foal bring about a drastic reduction in production and your 
‘ash prices would go up so there would be an incentive not to goin. I 
think it would level out pretty well. 

Senator Eirenper. But you know the first question we are asked; 
if such a bill as this were presented on the floor: what will it cost? 

Senator Youne. We would have to have that. 

Senator Etienper. You know that. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrrrncrer. Senator Ellender, I am not sure; do you mean 
what will it cost to repay CCC? 

Senator Exrenper. If CCC puts out the money. We are going to 
be called upon next week to appropriate a little over $2 billion to re- 
plenish the funds of the CCC from past activity. 

Mr. Gorprtncer. We feel that once that this bring down in total 
supply is obtained and we are obtaining shrinkage in production 
simultaneously, there will not be need to replenish CCC funds because 
you would not have CCC buying more grain. You are not going 
to be raising the grain that year. 
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Senator E:tenver. That is exactly correct. And that is what Sec- 
retary Benson told us here 3 years ago when the soil bank went on the 
statute books. Give them 3 years to put demand and supply in bal- 
ance, and we would not need any more money. But it looks as 
though we need more money today than we needed 3- years ago. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Chairman, as I understand this provision, 
it would relate to those crops in which there is production and those 
crops in which there are surpluses in storage by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, is that correct? I mean this relates to surplus crops? 

Senator Extenper. Corn and sorghum. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. All right, in this instance, first, even 
with the 90 percent payment on the idle acres with estimated produc- 
tion you have the saving in storage. 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. A million dollars a day. 

Senator Humpurey. You have the saving of waste that comes from 
rot and deterioration. You would ultimately have the savings of 
some of the costs of bin sites. And it is a yearly program. So that 
each year it is tailored to the production and tailored to the available 
supplies that are held by the Government, is that not correct? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Right. 

Senator Humpnurey. So that what you are really attempting to do 
on the first year program, and you are taking the maximum number 
here—— 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes. 

Senator Humrpurey. Is to make a big bite into the available sup- 
plies of corn and grain sorghums which are presently in the hands of 
the Government or lying around depressing the market; that is what 
you are doing the first year, is that right ? 

Mr. Gorrprncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurer. Now, there is nothing that would prevent, for 
example, on the second year if the products were removed in substan- 
tial quantities and your cash price went up because of your produc- 
tion and demand came into balance, for an alteration to be made in the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. That is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. What you are attempting to do here is to 
attempt to give incentive to farmers to comply, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Gorprincer. Right. 

Senator Humrnrey. You are not using compulsion for compliance 
but some incentive. They have had a little incentive but not enough 
incentive to get a real operator tocomply. But in the meantime, your 
total production has gone up. 

Ninety percent on idle acres is a figure that might need to be ad- 
justed. But I think you have to have another aquation here. You 
talk about the cost of the idle acres at 90 percent on the estimated 
production per acre. That is one cost. But what would be the cost 
if nothing works? I think we have to ask ourselves that question. 
What is going to be the cost if we continue to pile up surpluses? 
Even though the Congress may argue about the price supports, it is 
not about ready to take them all off. And as long as you have any 
kind of price supports, and as long as you have any price supports 
without some kind of mechanism that works in terms of bringing 
production into reasonable balance with demand along with the safe 
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reserves that are required, we are going to be in the economic doghouse. 

Senator Tuy. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are today compelled to pay 
a differential for surpluses going into international channels. We 
are paying for that out of the Treasury. Have you arrived at what 
your estimated figures are ? 


STATEMENT OF R. P. PEELER, PRESIDENT, GRAIN SORGHUM 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, HEREFORD, TEX. 


Mr. Prever. Mr. Thye, let me say one thing. The maximum it 
would cost would be the surplus, 1,200,000,000 bushels, of all feed 
grains. That would eliminate our surplus and put it down to the 
900 million bushels safe carryover level. 

Senator ELLtenpErR. How many dollars would that be? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. You figure $1.20 a bushel, something like that. 
That includes oats and barley and rye and grain sorghum. 

Senator ELLenpER. How much would it be in dollars? 

Mr. Pereter. 1,112,400,000 bushels. 

Senator ELLenper. 1,112,400,000 bushels. Now, how much would 
you 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Well, roughly, you could say it is about $1,000,- 
400,000. 

Senator Ture. No, you have more than a dollar in a bushel of corn. 

Senator Exienper. Oh, yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Because some of that corn went in under the higher 
price supports. 

Senator E.itenprer. You can figure $1.50, average. This would 
cost you, then, in excess of $114 billion a year only for sorghum and 
corn. 

Mr. Preeter. For 1 year. 

Senator ELLenper. One year; that is right. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. But that also includes some oats and barley, 
Senator. 

Senator ELtenper. I understand. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. That is not as high priced. 


STATEMENT OF GLEN BEARD, OHIO CROP IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, PORTAGE, OHIO 


Mr. Brarp. Might I point out one thing? In answer to his state- 
ment right here, we would have some of this corn that went in at a 
— price, let us - $1.40, plus the cost of storage, I think you said. 


enator Tuyxr. That is right. 

Mr. Bearp. Why should the farmer be penalized for that storage? 
I mean why charge him on this program for storage on a program 
that was started 5 years ago! 

Senator ELLenper. It is not a question of charging the farmer. 

Mr. Bearp. It just did not work then. 

Senator Evtenper. It did not work then. But it is not a question 
of charging the farmer; it is a question of charging the Treasury 
with it. The Treasury is out. And that is what the program would 
cost. 

Mr. Berarp. It has already cost that storage, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Tarr. That was my contention. The cost is already in- 
volved and will continue into the future. 

Senator EcLenper. Yes. 

Senator Ture. I think you are laying down a proposition that 
erent be more economical and more effective in bringing down the 
surplus. 

enator Excenper. I wish to say that I do not want you gentlemen 
to attempt to determine attitudes in any manner by the questions we 
are asking. We are trying to get the Pacts as best we can, and par- 
coe the costs, because that 1s one of the things that will be asked 
of us. 

Mr. Gorrrrnerr. Yes, sir. And we hope—well, first of all, we are 
complimented by having you give us the time to discuss this with 
you. 

; Senator Exrenper. That is our business. 
Mr. Gorrrtncer. But, secondly, we are trying 
gcmpares Humpnrey. Is this not a 3-year program you are talking 
about ? 

Senator Exrenper. No, this is 1 year; 1 year at a time. 

Mr. Gorprincer. This initial phase will go as long as it takes to get 
this surplus down to normal carryover needs of about 900 million 
bushels. If it is 1 year, it will be 1 year. If it takes 3 years to do 
it, it will take 3 years. We are still on the initial phase. 

Now, coming back to this point that Senator Ellender here has 
made about whether everybody would cut down to this 60 percent 
level. You know a farmer has a decision to make. We livestock 
farmers must have some corn stalks and silage and that sort of thing 
for our livestock. Not everybody is going to cut to that level. 

Senator Exxrenper. I did not say they would. I said, assuming 
they would; because that is going to be the question that is going to 
be asked. All are entitled to get into this program, and if they got 
into the program Uncle Sam would have to be ready and willing to 
pay out $114 billion the first year. 

fr. Gorprrncer. I might say our estimates of what it would take 
the first year are about 500 million bushels. That is what we are guess- 
ing it would be the first year. 

Senator Errenper. That is $750 million, then, for the first year for 
corn and sorghum ? 

Mr. Gorpptnerr. Yes, sir, in the entire program. 

Senator E.tenper. Well, you see the soil-bank costs for all of the 
basics last year; I mean what the Congress provided was $750 million 
for all of them. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. But they did not include the cost of price sup- 
ports in that, either. 

Senator Younes. Too, Mr. Chairman, you really could not take the 
cost to CCC of corn; you really should take the salvage value, because 
= CCC is going to have to dispose of it sometime and perhaps at a 
Oss. 

Mr. Gorpprncer. Yes. These overseas shipments sell for much less 
than that. You would have to get the losses sustained under Public 
Law 340, you know. 

Senator Youne. We are apt to take a bigger loss any time. 
Mr. Gorrrincer. Shall we return now to the map on page 5? 
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Now, on the land other than the retired acres and his corn-sorghum 
acres, he would have 90 acres left that he could put to anything he 
wanted to—soybeans, oats, barley, rye, flax, any nonallotment crops. 
He could plant all he wanted to of those other crops and he would have 
the price supports on those. 

Then he could plant also other allotted crops, such as wheat and 
eotton on that area within the allotment provided for him. If he 
did not come into this program, though, this corn-sorghum program, 
he could not get feed grain price supports on his oats, barley, rye, 
flax, and soybeans that he did raise. 

Now let us turn to page 6 and consider the man who is only going 
to cut back to 90 percent of his base. In other words, he makes a 
10 percent reduction. Again saying that this is a 200-acre farm 
with 100-acre corn-sorghum base. He thereby is planting 90 acres 
of either corn or sorghum, or a total of both, and then would receive 
only 60 percent of parity price supports on his corn or sorghum. 
That would be $1.08 per bushel nationally for corn and $1.84 per 
hundredweight for sorghum. On the 10 acres he idled, he would 
only receive 60 percent of his normal yield times the total number 
of acres, which is 10; or 60 percent of the 50 bushels means he would 
receive 30 bushels for every acre idled. That is a total of 300 bushels. 

Senator Youna. May I ask a question at this point? Would you 
continue the soil bank for that same area? For example, if they had 
the same idle acres and put it in the soil bank? 

Mr. Gorppincer. No, this would eliminate it. 

Senator E,tenper. This is a substitute for it. 

Mr. Goreprrncer. Yes. However, the conservation reserve con- 
tracts that are in effect now would be honored and continued. 

Senator Youne. Right. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Then again in this plan here where a man only 
cuts back 10 percent, he would be left with 90 acres of land that he 
could put to other crops; the same number of acres as we had in the 
other example just ahead of this. 

Now, item M: Compliance with wheat acreage allotments would 
be required for participation in the corn-sorghum program, except 
that any farm could produce not more than 15 acres wheat for feed. 

We have that 15 acres now that can be utilized and sold for human 
consumption and sold on the market. But this in our proposed pro- 
gram can only be utilized for feed, these 15 acres, on farms where 
grown, without losing privilege of participating in price support 
programs other than corn-sorghum. 

You get a lot of southern farmers who are raising some wheat for 
feed. They want to have a little pasture. They have this field in 
the way of wheat pasture through the winter and early spring, and 
they have a cow and some chickens and hogs, and the wheat program 
on their farm works in well; we did not want to penalize -those 
people for having some wheat for feeding, so we left that in. 

Senator Youne. I think you would have to give considerable 
thought to that provision, For — in Iowa they are not pro- 
ducing hardly any wheat at all now. If they were permitted to seed 


up to 15 acres under this program, many more might be producing 
wheat. 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. They can produce up to 30 acres now. They do 
not do it. 
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Senator Youne. I know. There would be more incentive now to 
plant the wheat than there was before, though. 

Mr. Gonprrncer. Yes. 

Senator Youne. They would be given one more crop to raise. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Senator, the answer to that is that wheat does ve 

orly in Iowa, and that is the reason we do not plant it. We would 
Carel been planting it if it did well at all. And in the territory where 
I live in the heart of the Corn Belt the wheat would just be a nuisance 
to us. We would have to plant it in the fall. It would not make any 
feed for us. We have cold, long winters, with snow, and in April 
we would have to plow it up. 

Senator Youna. I wonder if I could have the answer of Mr. Hughes 
too. 

Mr. Hugues. I might point out this says other than corn-sorghum 
grower. A corn-sorghum grower cannot plant the 15 acres for feed. 
This is a concession only for cotton people and anyone who must plant 
it within his allotment. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. It says here: “without losing privilege of partici- 
pating in price-support programs other than corn-sorghum.” I am 
glad you brought that out. 

Mr. Hueues. It was merely a concession for the cotton people. This 
particular concession was to the cotton folks of the South and does 
not permit any corn- -sorghum growers to plant 15 acres in wheat. It 
was merely a concession we made in getting together with the cotton 
people on this particular phase. 

Senator ELLenpver. Well, they can now plant 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Thirty acres for feed wheat. 

Senator Exvitenper. Thirty? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpDeER. Well, that is 

Mr. Huenes. No, no, this says that this privilege is available to 
other than corn-sorghum growers. 

Senator E.ienper. No, I am talking about this 30-acre limitation. 

Senator Youne. No, that is available to all States, I understand, that 
30 acres. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. For feed. 

Senator Youne. If he wants to plant it for feed. 

Mr. Gorrprncer. Shall we turn to page 7? 

Senator ELLenper. Your whole statement will be put in the record? 

Mr. GoEpPINGER. Right. 

We recognize the value of Public Law 480, and the programs that 
have been dev eloped along with it. The disposal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities and the market development work done under the 
provisions of this law, are a necessary part of any agricultural pro- 
gram during the period when agricultural production is above normal. 
We commend the USDA and its cooperators for the accomplishments 
they have made. We, therefore, recommend that Public Law 480 
be continued and its provisions for market development work be 
expanded. 

Now we come to the long range production control program. We 
are past the period, we are assuming, of working these heavy over- 


supplies of feed grains out of the way, and we are down to a 900-mil- 
lion-bushel carryover. So then we say: 
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For the seasons following the abolition of the surplus carryover of 
feed grains through payment in kind the Secretary of Agriculture 
would determine the national acreage needed to keep feed grain pro- 
duction approximately in balance with consumption. As stated 
earlier, we are producing about 7 percent above consumption at pres- 
ent. This reduced acreage would then be related to the national corn- 
sorghum base and the minor feed grain base and be apportioned for 
each farm in the United States. Producers who complied with the 
specified annual reductions from their bases would be eligible for 75 to 
90 percent parity price supports for corn, sorghums, and the minor 
feed grains. There shall be no price supports available to non- 
complying producers. 

The acreage differential between the farm’s base and its annual al- 
lotment would have to be idled and kept in soil conserving practices 
as prescribed by the ASC of the various States. 

There could be no harvest or pasturage of any land so retired and 
there would be cash rental payments thereon. 

If production and consumption of feed grains were through this 
plan kept in approximate balance, then dairy, poultry, egg, and meat 
producers would receive their fair share of our total national income, 
as contrasted to the imbalance of today. 

Senator ELitenper. Now, why do you bring soybeans in at 75 
percent ? 

Mr. Gorprtncer. Do you think they should be higher ? 

Senator Exienper. No. It is left to the Secretary now. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpEeR. Why do you want to put it in the same category 
as a basic crop? 

Mr. Gorprtncer. Well, the 75 to 90 percent of parity applies to 
oats and barley and rye and all other crops that are not basic as well 
as the corn and sorghum. 

Senator ELtenper. You would make it rigid. 

Senator Youne. You would make the minimum 75 percent? 

Mr. Gorprtncer. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. You would put a floor on it? 

Mr. Gorpprncer. Yes. 

Senator Exitenner. And yet you do not devise any ways and means 
of curtailing production ? 

Mr. Gorpptncer. Yes; the control will be by the Secretary requir- 
ing that there be, for each farm in the United States, a mandatory 
reduction. We come to the mandatory section in just a moment. So 
if everybody is reducing their feed grain acreage in the United States, 
actually these 75 to 90 percent supports should not be needed. We 
should have our prices close to parity and the supports just actually 
be something of a floor of protection of the farmer underneath the 
market. ; 

Senator Arxen. Mr. Hughes stated that you made a little arrange- 
ment with the cotton people under this bill. Were the dairy associa- 
tions in full accord with the proposal ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. They did not ask for any concession in regard to 
raising corn for roughage? Did they not ask for anything at all; 
did they just agree to this? 
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Mr. Hueuers. The dairy people were not in this particular com- 
mittee meeting, but when this report was offered to the full committee 
or the full conference, the dairy people accepted it. They did not 
raise any objection. 

Senator Arken. You mean they do not object to being required to 
cut the production of silage corn, then ? 

Mr. Hugues. The principle behind it was that if we could get 
enough acres out of production throughout the United States, why, 
then these other things would more or less balance themselves. 

Senator Arken. Are you sure that the dairy people approve this? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir; in fact, the National Milk roducers Federa- 
tion is one of our strongest members in the National Conference of 
Commodity Organizations. 

Senator Arxen. I understand that.’ I was just wondering why they 
would agree to any plan to cut roughage production when that was 
the principal purpose for which they raise corn, and what they were 
going to substitute for it. A dairyman in my county is a good deal 
better customer of yours than a dairyman who raises most of his own 
feed. You see, because of limited roughage he has to feed exceptional 
amounts of grain. And I was wondering just why dairymen would 
agree to a proposal like this. I can see where the cotton people might, 
because your cotton States harvested a whale of a lot of wheat last 
year, a hundred million bushels or more. I can see why they would 
like to have to come in on it. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Well, Senator, we are all in the same 

Senator Arken. I cannot understand why the dairy people would 
agree to that. What business has the dairy association got to trade 
off my interests? Is that not a good question? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. We are all in the same fix. We are all producing 
too much and we have all got 

Senator Arken. You have to decide what you would give for the 
other fellow’s support; is that right? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. No, sir. 

Senator Arken. You said you had a deal with the cotton people. 
What kind of a deal? How did you go about making one? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. We, as field crops, all sat together on this problem, 
and we feel every farm that is producing feed grains in the United 
States, whether they are converting it into beef or to pork or to dairy 
products or to poultry products, all are contributing to the situation 
that agriculture is in today. 

Senator Arken. But you did limit your proposal here to corn and 
sorghum ? 

Mr. Gorprincer. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Are you going to let us go into oats, which my 
State produces mostly for feed? It is roughage they want. And 
they buy enormous quantities of grain from the Midwest. When the 
time comes that they cannot produce that roughage, they are not 
going to be interested in buying anywhere near the quantity of grains, 
I would expect. 

Senator Humpnrey. They can buy roughage, but they do not get 
any supports. George, as I understand this program, you could still 
produce your oats, barley, rye, your sorghums or roughage, but if you 
do, you are on your own. 
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Senator Arken. No, the last proposal which he has to make would 
make it compulsory on a vote of the majority. 

Senator icinesen If you could get 75 to 90 percent price sup- 

orts. 

r Mr. Gorrrrncer. He is correct, Senator. This long-range pro- 
gram—lI should perhaps read this paragraph : 

We suggest that this long-range control program be implemented only if made 
mandatory through a producer referendum vote. No Government aid to agri- 
culture would be available so far as feed grains are concerned if the referendum 
were defeated. 

Senator Humpurey. I agree, but what I am getting at is, let us 
assume that you have a little 10-acre farm out here and you just do 
not. want supports and do not want anything to do with the Govern- 
ment at all; you can still plant some oats. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes, you can. 

Senator Humpnrey. As long as you do feed it, George, the Gov- 
ernment cannot come in and arrest you because you decided to plant 
some oats on your farm. 

Senator Arken. No, he stated earlier that this applied to people 
who fed their crops on the farm just the same as those who sell it. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We are considering that it would take a 7 percent 
reduction in annual production to bring production and consumption 
in line, and if every farmer cannot afford to take a 7 percent cut in 
his production, then we are not going to be able to solve this problem. 
We must all work toward that end. ‘ 

Now, on the average farm in the dairy country not every tillable 
acre is put to your forage; that is, your silage production. So you 
would have the opportunity to raise all the silage that is needed, as I 
would see it, in your dairy section. 

Senator Arken. So long as the majority do not vote to do other- 
wise. 

Senator Humpnrey. No, George, maybe I am wrong, but I looked 
ahead on this statement a little bit. As I understand it, you would 
not be eligible for payments of any kind. 

Mr. Gorrrrneer. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Such as idle acreage payments or conservation 
payments; any of the benefit payments you would not be eligible for 
if the production controls misfired or if you did not come in on it. 
If you wanted to have silage on your own farm and you want no Gov- 
ernment assistance—and if you are not going to receive any price 
supports or payment for idle acreage. You are not going to partici- 
pate in the farm program on these idle acres—it excludes you, to be 
sure; if you want to raise oats for your chickens you can do so. 

Senator Arxen. Then the farmer who raises corn or sorghum exclu- 
sively for silage or is raising some corn for silage can plant an unlim- 


ited amount, so long as he did not expect supports on his dairy 
products ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MOORE, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
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TEX. 


Mr. Moorr. That is right; he can plant all he wants and have no 
supports on feed grains. 
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Senator Arxen. That would eliminate the supports on the dairy 
products, I take it? 

Senator E.ienper. You would have to put that in there too. 

Senator Arken. Well, that is a support for his corn—— 

Senator Ettenper. Why, sure. 

Senator Arken. That he puts in his silo. Because he does not sell 
his corn; he buys corn. 

Mr. Gorprtncer. But everyone in this long-range program, every- 
one has to take their proportionate cut. If it is a 7 percent cut that 
the USDA says we have to take, then 90 percent of the acreage on that 
farm can be put to sorghum silage or corn silage if the farmer 
wants to. 

And I daresay in the dairy section it does not take 7 percent of 
your farm. 

Senator Arken. I thought you were giving them a base not on the 
cropland but on the feed grain land for corn and sorghum particu- 
larly. 

Mr. Gorrptncer. Those cuts are in the initial stage of our program. 
And in this secondary stage it is up to the Secretary to determine how 
much of that is needed to hold production in line with consumption. 

Senator Arken. From Virginia north, you have thousands, I sup- 
pose many, many thousands of farms that are grass farms. Some of 
our most profitable ones are grass farms. They do not even plow it 
except for purposes of reseeding once in a whlie. Would they be 
required to take the 7 percent reduction too ? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Not if they do not have any cropland. 

Senator Arken. That is within 20 miles of here. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. We are not including ranches in this. We are 
only including cropland. If he had 1,000 acres of grass and 100 acres 
of cropland, it would only apply to the cropland. 

Senator Arken. But suppose he had 50 acres of alfalfa or clover 
and timothy and orchard grass. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. That is cropland, then. 

Senator Arken. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. He would have to take his 7 percent cut on that. 

Senator Arken. That is right. And that is cutting his roughage. 
Of course, there is protein in the clover and alfalfa, too. 

Mr. Gorprrncrr. There are animal feed units in all those things, 
and if you use those, they take the place of feed grains. So we are 
attacking this thing as one massive problem, and we have got to get 
at the heart of the thing through a reduction in production. 

Senator Arken. But you say the dairy people sat down and traded 
their production for this reduction proposal ? 

Mr. Moorr. Do we not have an overproduction of milk right now, 
the same as we do of grain? The dairy people tell us when you get 
cheap grain you are going to get cheap milk out of this thing. 

Senator Arken. The consumption of milk is increasing 114 percent 
per year compared with a production increase of not over 1 percent. 
The dairy industry is rapidly working its way out into daylight. 
And it is a good business. It is the best market, with the possible ex- 
ception of beef and pork, that the grain producer has. Now we are 
increasing consumption of dairy products faster than we are produc- 
tion; therefore, we do not feel we should be penalized when, through 
our own efforts we are working our way out of the woods. 
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Senator Humrnrey. You see, Senator, there are two kinds of dairy 
producers. You are in an area where you buy a lot of feed. We are 
in an area of dairy producers-—— 

Senator Arken. We buy a little over 2 million tons a year. 

Senator Humpurey. We produce a lot of our feed up our way. We 
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do not buy it; we produce it right on the same farm. So you see the: 


fairy farm does not have a uniformity of pattern in terms of the eco- 
nomic factors involved. 

Now, as I look at this proposal. You are talking about compliers. 
Here is the language that you have. You say, “There shall be no feed 
grains or soybean price supports available to noncomplying produc- 
ers of corn and sorghum.” And a little earlier than that, you talk 
about, “This reduced acreage would then be related to the national 
corn-sorghum base and be apportioned for each farm in the United 
States. Producers who complied with the specified annual allotments 
of corn and sorghum would be eligible for 75 to 90-percent parity 
price supports for corn, sorghums,” and so on. The compliers are 
eligible. 

Now, you come down later, the rest of this is just really descriptive 
and you come over here and you say, “We suggest that this long-range 
control program be implemented only if made mandatory through a 
producer referendum vote.” 

Now, here is the controlling sentence : “No Government aid to agri- 
culture would be available so far as feed grains are concerned if the 
referendum were defeated.” 

Well, that means 

Senator Aiken. That means an ASC program too. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. It means, in other words, that 
in order to be a complier in the sense of being eligible for these sup- 
ports, you would have to have a production referendum which would 
be controlling. There are people—and I have met a lot of them; who 
lo not want to be involved in any of these programs. They just want 
to run their farm. Now, if they do not want to be a comphier, there is 
nothing here that says you cannot produce oats or grain; 1s that right ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. So there are a number of farmers that are 
making considerable complaint about this who will not get any sup- 
ports anyway. I mean they are not involved in the program. 

Mr. Gorpprncer. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. There are people that do not want any sup- 
ports on feed grains. But some of us who are in feed grain States 
need supports. Now, if they do not want any support, let them go; 
there is nothing to prevent them from having corn and putting it 
in silage. But they are not going to get Uncle Sam to give them 75 to 
90 percent of parity if they are going to put the crops in. 

You are talking about feed grains here. Does this appy then—you 
say, “No Government aid to agriculture would be available so far as 
feed grains are concerned” 

Mr. Gorrprncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. “Ifthe referendum were defeated.” 

This does not mean, in other words, then, that you would not be able 
to get a dairy-price support, does it ? 

Mr. Gorrpincer. No, we are not throwing out anything as far as 
dairy or cotton or peanuts or anything like that is concerned. 
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Senator Humpurey. What you say is that if you have a referen- 
dum, let us say two-thirds vote for it, and you want to have the bene- 
fits of that program, you will be held accountable by the referendum 
vote if you want the benefits ? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, if you want the extra price, if 
you want the payments for idle acres, if you want all these benefits 
that the Federal Government gives to your farm on feed grains, you 
are going to have to comply. But if you are one of these rugged in- 
dividualists that just does not give a hoot about all these Government 
programs, you can tell the Government to go fly down the creek and 
you will just raise all the corn on those acres that you want but with no 
Government benefits. 

Senator Arken. Then do you agree now that if the farmer failed 
to comply, he would be entitled to all Government benefits available 
to agriculture except for the support price on feed grains? 

Mr. Goerrrncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. You are not asking for any penalty in regard to the 
ACP program or supports on any other product or dairy products or 
anything like that ? 

Mr. Gorrprncer. We are not touching those. 

Senator Arken. Provided he could increase his yield on the acres 
he has left enough so he could get his usual crop, he would still be en- 
titled to all the benefits ? 

Mr. Gorprtncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. That is what I think ought to be made plain on 
the record. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Eirenper. Yes. 

Senator Arxen. If it would become law, that would be part of the 
interpretation of the law. 

Senator Extenper. Now, you spoke of part of the cotton farms. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. We had cotton people on the field cross committee. 

Senator Eitenper. What are you giving cotton in this bill that you 
do not have today ? 

Mr. Hvenrs. May I answer? 

Senator Ettenper. Yes. 

Mr. Hvueues. May I answer that in this way, that we spent a lot of 
time in developing the various commodity programs. Now, this is 
just the feed grain program. We hope the committee will hear the 
cotton program, the rice program 

Senator Exrtenper. We have already heard from the cotton pro- 

ram. 

- Mr. Hvuenrs. I see. The various phases affecting those commodi- 
ties will be brought out in the testimony of those groups. But it has 
been fit in, and we have agreed and we presented the unanimous report 
to the Congress from my committee. 

Senator Exitenper. But what concession—I repeat the question: 
What concession have you made to the cotton people, particularly 
Louisiana in this case? 

Mr. Hueues. Well, actually the cotton folks felt that each com- 
modity should design the program to please itself. And I have 
pointed ont that this was possible. In other words, the cotton people 
wanted the corngrower to effect the program that would keep them 
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from planting corn. So this has to be a voluntary pro . Soto 
make it effective, we did have to put in some of these things. That 
is the reason for this concession on this 15 acres of wheat per field. 

Senator ELLenper. You see, in Louisiana today there is no 15-acre 
limitation. It happens to be out of the commercial wheat area. 

Mr. Hueues. That is right, 

Senator Extenver. There are only 39 States now. 

Mr. Hueues. It would not have any application at all. It would 
not affect you at all. 

Senator ELtenper. So that no concessions were made at all? 

Mr. Hueues. As far as cotton in your State, no. 

Senator Arcen. In return for this concession, what did the cotton- 
grower agree to give to the wheatgrower or the corngrower; in re- 
turn for this concession for cotton, what did you get? 

Mr, Hueues. In regard to the wheatgrower, if they wanted to sell 
any wheat they would have to stay within their allotment. They 
could raise 15 acres but only to feed on the farm. 

Senator Arxen, That is not a concession to the cottongrower, is it? 

Mr. Hueues. It is considerably ; 15 acres for sale. 

Senator Arken. Oh, for sale? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. In the case of corn, it was merely approval 
that if they were a corn-sorghum producer they would be bound by 
this corn-sorghum program. 

Senator Arken. And then really what you have got for the cotton 
grower is an agreement to support your proposal. 

Senator Ettenper. Any further questions? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. May I go on and just finish? I have one para- 
graph left. 

Senator Extenper. All right. 

Mr. Gorerrrncer. I would like to have Senator Humphrey get this, 

Senator Extenper. Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. Let him finish, 

Senator Extenper. All right. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. This particularly applies to these States that Sen- 
ator Aiken is from and the State you are from, Senator Young and 
Senator Humphrey. I should say the northern parts of those States. 

For those producers who do not qualify for a corn-sorghum base 
in either the short-range or long-range phase of our program—and 
we are thinking that there are areas where they do not raise any 
corn or sorghum at all; for instance, up in the Red River Valley 
there are farms that do not raise sorghum, and if they want to qualify 
in this program, we say that opportunity shall be given them to apply 
to the county ASC annually for a minor feed grains base. Such base 
shall be determined by calculating the average farm acreage devoted 
to grain production during the preceding 3 years and said producers 
shall be granted price supports on all storable feed grains raised by 
them, provided that a minimum of 10 percent of such base be idled 
and diverted to conservation practices as prescribed by the county 
ASC Committee. A rental payment based on the annual productiv- 
ity value shall be paid to producers. 

Senator Youne. You really have the two programs; the first part 
deals with corn and sorghum, and then the latter part of it is where 
you get into the other feed grains, do you not? And you are trying 
to establish a base; is that it? 
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Mr, Gorrrincer. Well, I am sorry if this paragraph is confusing 
ou. But when you get into this territory up in the north country 
ere—let me show you this map just briefly—but when you get. here 

where there is not any corn or sorghum being raised at all—I do not 
have the exact map I want, but it takes in that territory up north, too, 
in Maine and Vermont and that section. If a man wants to come in, 
we are not excluding him entirely. He can get loans on his small 
rain or soybeans and flax in this territory, Senator. He can get 
oans by cutting 10 percent of his 3-year average in the initial “surplus 
reduction” phase of our program and by cutting the amount pre- 
scribed annually by the Secretary in the long-range production control 
phase. 
Senator Youne. Would it be feasible and fair to just confine the 
program to corn and sorghum, as the first part of your statement 
does, and leave out or let the other feed grains as they are now? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Well, the reason that we did that—and that was 
the thing that we want most of all for every member of the committee 
to understand—the reason we did that was, after a long study on the 
part of a large number of producers—and when I say a large number 
I mean 30 or 40 people got together and worked on this thing—we 
started out, to begin with, with a feed-grains base for every farmer. 
We thought that would be the intelligent way to attack this. But 
when we did that, after making the reduction in total crop acres and 
then calling whatever was left after that reduction the feed-grain base 
for the farm, we found that the tendency would be for the farmer 
to plant most of it, if not all of it, to corn and sorghum. So then 
you get to the point where the high animal-feed crops overcome any 
reduction you make, because oats only raises about two-fifths as much 
per acre in animal-feed units as corn. 

Senator Ex:ienver. In your first proposal you deal with it on a 
voluntary basis. 

Mr. Gorpprncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. And you confine the program to sorghum and 
corn. But in your second program 

Senator Humpnrey. Long range. 

Senator Ertenper. The long-range program, you supply price sup- 
ports ranging from 75 to 90 percent not only for corn, not only for 
sorghum, but for all other grains, as well as soybeans. Why bring 
them in there? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We do the same thing in the initial phase. A man 
has to come into that initial phase to be eligible for oats, barley, rye, 
flax, and soybean price supports. If he does not participate in this 
corn-sorghum program, he cannot get supports on other crops. 

Senator Ex.Lenper. No, but that is fixed by law from zero to 90; 
here you put a floor under it. We have had difficulty with that in 
the past, you know. 

Senator Humpurey. But do you not have a certain percentage of 
this that must be taken out into idle acres? 

Mr. Gorrrineer. That is right. And in our present soil-bank pro- 
gram you can put every acre on the farm into crops and still be in 
compliance with the thing. 

Senator Humpurey. Under the present acreage-reserve program, 
as far as your feed grains are concerned it is open season. 
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Senator Exrnenper. Well, let us take the producers of wheat, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. How would they come in violation of your pro- 
posal and not receive price mappeeies 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. If they lived in a territory—now, are you speak- 
ing of the short- or long-range program, sir ¢ 

Senator Exrenper. I am talking about the long-range program— 
or both. First your short range ro then your long range. 

Mr. Goeprrincer. If they led in a territory where cotton and 
corn, tobacco, and so on, are raised, they would have a corn-sorghum 
base for that farm. And if they did not 

Senator ELtenper. When you say territory, of course all the South 
can grow corn. 

Mr. Goerrincer. That is right. 

Senator Ettenpver. And all the South can grow sorghum. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Yes. 

Senator Exxenper. All the South can grow soybeans, practically 
all the South. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Now let us apply your short-range as well as 
your long-range program as to the effect, as to how the cotton farmer 
or the tobacco farmer would be affected as far as price supports are 
concerned. 

Mr. Gorprrtncer. Well, let us take a quarter section farm down in 
your country, and let us say that he is given a corn-sorghum base of 
50 acres. Would that be a reasonable base ? 

Senator ELLeNnpER. Well, we do not grow too much sorghum there, 
but let us assume that they do. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. All right, if he was given that base, he would 
have to cut at least 5 acres out of that or he would have to drop 
down to 45 acres; that would be a 10 percent cut, see. That is the 
minimum you can take in this program. He could plant no more 
than 45 acres of corn and sorghum. 

Senator ELtenper. Suppose he had no base at all. Suppose he 
had not planted corn or soybeans at.all; what then ? 

Mr. Gorprincer. It would not. affect him. 

Senator ELtenver. It would not affect him ? 

Mr. Gorerrrncer. No. Then he could apply to his ASC committee 
and, by a minimum of 10 percent cut, he could get price supports on 
the oats or soybeans and the other crops that we mention here. 

Senator Etitenper. And then if an area in Mississippi, let us say, 
planted soybeans and the base acres would be fixed for each farm on 
soybeans 

Mr. Hueues. No. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. No. no; if he had a farm that had been all planted 
in soybeans year after year and he wanted to get price supports, he 
would have to go to his ASC committee and apply for one of these 
minor feed grain bases, and he could then get a 3-year average estab- 
lished from which he would have to take a 10 percent cut. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me just see if I cannot help a little bit on 
this, at least in my own thinking. 

You have got two programs, as the chairman said. One is the 
short term and one is the long term. And the long-term program 
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only comes into effect when you have brought into balance your pro- 
duction and your demand. 

Mr. Gorpprncer. It comes into effect when you are down to 900 
million bushels. 

Senator Humrurey. That is right, when we get down to the point 
of legal reserves and the surplus is out of the way, then it comes into 
effect. 

Now, in the short-term program you do not have a chance to get a 
corn-sorghum base that is established for your farm, do you? 

Mr. Gorrpincer. You do. 

Senator Humpurey. Under the minor feed grain, let us say that 
you have 40 acres in minor feed grains. You have to automatically 
take at least a 10 percent cut in oa to get 60 percent of parity under 
the first step program, is that right? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. We are not saying what the support should be on 
soybeans and oats and barley and rye. We are only prescribing the 
supports for corn and sorghum, Senator. And if the Secretary or if 
the law prescribed they should be 75 percent, that is what they should 

t. 
Senator Humpurey. In your long-term program you have a pro- 
vision for 75 to 90 percent ? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. Yes. 

Senator Humenurey. But your short-term program if you only 
make a 10 percent cut, you only get 60 percent, is that right ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Right. 

Senator Humpnrey. And on your minor feed grains, you are not 
suggesting any change in the present law on price-support levels, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We left that open for the Congress to determine. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I am asking what did you suggest. You did 
not suggest 75 to 90 percent in the short-term program, did you? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. We did not suggest anything. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. So as it now is, without Congress 
t king any action, for the minor feed grains it would be from 0 to 90 
percent in the discretion of the Secretary, is that right? 

Mr. Gorprincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. And for the corn and sorghums it would be 
60 to 90 percent, depending on the amount of acres that you put in 
idle acres, is that right? 

Mr. Gorprrneer. Right. 

Senator Humpurey. Now we get around to the point where we meet 
the reserves. We have just the reserves left, the legal reserves. And 
that is the date the Secretary establishes an acreage plan for every 
farm in the United States, is that right? . 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. The amount that every farm has to take as its 
fair share cut. 

Senator Humrnrey. I am talking of feed grains now. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. That is right. As its fair share cut. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you estimate that in order to come under 
this at all, you take a minimum of 10 percent ? 

Mr. Gorprrncer. No. 

Senator Humpurey. On minor feed grains? 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Oh, on minor feed grains; yes. 
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Senator Humpurey. I am speaking specifically of minor feed 
grains. In order to be a participant souheer the program on minor 
feed grains, in order to comply with that 60 percent of parity, you 
have to take a minimum of 10 percent, is that right? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. You have to in both phases, the initial phase and 
the secondary phase. 

Senator Humpnrey. So under the present feed grain program 
there are no cuts prescribed ; it is not allotted, no production controls? 
Feed grain is just feed grain, and you get whatever the Secretary 
says, and most of the time it is 75 percent of parity price support? 

Senator ELtenper. And grow all ou want to? 

Senator Humpurey. And grow all you want to. But under your 
proposed program, even to qualify under the present price support 
ratios, 0 to 90 percent, you would have to take a 10 percent cut in your 
minor feed grain base, is that right? 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. That is the minimum. 

Senator Humpurey. But you would be paid for it ? 

Mr. Gorrrrincer. Yes; you get a rental payment per acre. 

Senator Humpurey. In the long term, you would still take a 10 
percent cut minimum, but you would have 75 to 90 percent after you 
got supply in balance with your reserves, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gadeamneate Right. 

Senator Humpnrey. I just wanted to get it clear in my mind. I 
think the point that we have to get across here, is that in your pro- 
posal for the first time that you are really effectively dealing with the 
acreage relating to minor feed grains. And those restrictions are less 
than they are upon corn and sorghum, and there is a very obvious 
reason. Corn and sorghum have a feed equivalent that is so much 
higher than any of the minor feed grains. 

Mr. Gorprrncer. And that is the heart of the problem. 

Senator Humpurey. It is not the number of bushels you produce, 
it is the amount of energy that comes out of that unit of feed. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. Now, Senator, there has been one point that has 
not been brought out here at all today, and it is extremely important. 
And that is that this corn-sorghum base that would come to each farm 
would not be anywhere near this unrealistic corn acreage allotment 
tha’ we have today. We are going to start to cut from where the 
farmers are planting today, and we have the great majority of farmers 
that are ignoring farm allotments. 

Senator Humpurey. Of course. 

Mr. Gorprincer. So we are not starting at this silly level of 37 
million acres, because we do not—— 

Senator Humpurey. That is just a statistician’s nightmare. 

Mr. Gorrrincer. A man who decides to take 60 percent of parity 
is just cutting 60 percent of his fair share of this present national 
level of planting. And we expect we will have more participation 
in the program for what they will be raising. 

Senator Young. You are applying the principle of cross compliance 
to a certain extent ? 

Mr. Gorrrtncer. We are; yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. I think it is the first positive program for reducing 
surpluses that has come before this committee in a long while. 

Senator Arken. If cross compliance had been enforced 2 years ago, 
these people probably would not be here today. 
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But I have one question in regard to your plan, and I have to get 
back into that alfalfa-clover-trefoil farm. If the long-range program 
were pt in effect, he would come under that, as you say, and be re- 
quired to reduce his acreage, yet he has no supports whatsoever at the 
present time for alfalfa, clover, or trefoil. What benefits would he 

et for going into the program, even if he were voted into it against 
ris will ? 

Mr. Gorrrrncrer. Well, first of all, he does not have to come into it 
because if he wants supports, then he hastocomein. In the first place, 
he does not have tocome in. But in the second place, if he does come 
in, he is going to get a rental payment on the land he does retire for 
having to come in. But he has to apply to that ASC committee first. 

Senator Aiken. That is my question. Would the rental payment be 
based on the price of the alfalfa or be based on the price of the corn 
or sorghum which he might raise on that land ¢ 

Mr. Gorrrincer. The ACS committee will take about the average 
of what the productivity value in dollars is for that particular com- 
munity and that particular farm, and say over the years a third of it 
is in corn and two-thirds of it is in this and that; and ae will take 
the average and say the rental payment ought to be about this amount 
in order to compensate. 

Senator Arxen. If he has to come in under the conservation pay- 
ment and his neighbor is under acreage reserve payments at a higher 
rate, he is not going to like it. 

Mr. Gorprincer. I want to say this. I do not think there is any 
program you can build today that if you do not have a man adminis- 
tering it that is friendly to the program, that you can make it work. 

Senator Exienper. That is our problem now. We have a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who is not in sympathy with the program. That 
has been my contention right along. And as long as you have a per- 
son, a Secretary of Agriculture, who is not in sympathy with the 
program, you cannot make it work. I do not care what kind of pro- 
gram you put on the statute books. 

Senator Arken. I think the present Secretary did favor cross com- 
pliance, and I think he encountered so much resistance when it was 
Beapered that, strongminded as he is, he just: did not dare to go ahead 
with it. 

Mr. Gorrrrncer. Well, we have a new approach here, and it will 
bear some study. 

Senator Extenper. Well, we will be glad to study it, and we are 
very grateful to you and your associates for presenting it to us. 

enator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see some of these 
people come back again, if need be, to question them further. 

Senator Eitenper. If need be, I am sure they will. 

Senator Younac. They presented something new and positive for 
the control of surpluses. 

Senator Eixenper. Well, we have had a touch of this in the past. 
Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED LUDWIG, FARMERS GRAIN DEALERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF IOWA, LAURENS, IOWA 


Mr. Lupwic. Mr. Chairman, may I interject one thought here? 

Senator Ex.tenper. Surely. 

Mr. Lupwic. We would like to reemphasize that after we get down 
to the 900-million-bushel carryover and get down to a normal reserve, 
and if farmers have voted and agreed to make a retirement prescribed 
by the Secretary, we are leaving up to the Secretary what re- 
tirement we shall make each year, and we agree to idle that land at 
no rental payments from the Government. 

Senator Ex.tenper. But you get those high support prices. 

Mr. Lupwie. It would be. 

Senator Arken. I have tried to bring up a point that I am sure 
somebody else would bring up if I did not, and these people will have 
to be prepared to answer; you have answered some of them and some 
of them you will be asked time and time again, and you will meet re- 
sistance to some of your proposals, too. 

Mr. Hucues. We expect that. 

Senator ELLenper. Senator, I am sure that when the bill is pre- 
pared carrying out their vee that that will evoke quite a lot of 
criticism, 1 am sure, not only from —_ growers, but the cotton 
folks, as well as the tobacco a everybody else. 

Senator Arken. And the storage people and people who trade in 
those commodities. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes, the dairy people, I am sure. 

Mr. Moore. Senator, I ippuiad Tbe ore your committee in Fort 
Worth, I believe, in 1955 down there. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. And if you remember at that time you said grain sor- 
ghum—you said that was the first time it had ever been injected in 
testimony pertaining to grain sor hum. 

Senator ELtenper. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. So you can see how fast grain sorghum—and I think 
Senator Kefauver made a good statement on that thing. The first 
thing is that this is the first year, in 1957, that. we had practically 
enough hybrid seed to go around. Before that, the hybrids had been 
in an experimental stage in 1957; practically everybody could get 
hybrid seed. 

Now, in addition to that, we have oe deal that is kind of an 
interest, though, what we call endospe It is another hybrid, 
but it is a larger grain in the type t aks we are growing now. 

Senator ELLeNper. Which means more production. 

Mr. Moors. They said: “Where can we get more of this grain?” 

Anyway, that is one of the increases of grain sorghum. Another 
thing is we live in a district where there are 42,000 irrigation wells 
in what they call the shallow water district. Now, all that practical 
high productive area has come into existence since the war has been 
over, and that is one reason that grain sorghum has picked up. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I have always felt that we are 
going to have surpluses, whether we have price supports or not. And 
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you have to have price supports. I do not think lower price supports 
would solve our surplus problem. 


Mr. Gorrrrncer. We saw that in 1932. 


create Ev.tenver. Well, we want to thank you gentlemen very 
much. 


Mr. Gorrrincer. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Hueues. Thank you, Senator. 
Senator ELtenper. And if we need you again, we will call on you. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER FLEMING, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Fiemine. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I should 
like to present for the record this statement with regard to a proposal 
which is substantially new and one which the members of the commit- 
tee, I am sure, will want to study in detail, and it is the best judgment 
of the 1,600,000 families who are members of the organization and 


who, through their elected leadership, are seeking to come up with an- 
swers to these perplexing problems. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates this opportunity to present 
a program designed to help find some solutions to the many difficult problems 
that have arisen with regard to feed grains and which consequently directly 
affect livestock, poultry, and dairy producers. 

Feed grains, for the purpose of this discussion, will be defined as corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, barley, and rye. We recognize that wheat, soybeans, and perhaps 
other commodities must be taken into consideration as factors in the feed grain 
situation; however, these other commodities also have important nonfeed uses 
and, in the case of wheat, special problems which make it advisable that they 
be considered separately. 

Under the present law, corn is a basic commodity and the remaining feed 
grains are classed as “Other nonbasics,” although all these grains compete gen- 
erally for the same markets. As a basic commodity, corn in the commercial area 
is subject to mandatory price supports and to allotments when supplies exceed 
normal as specified in the law. In practice, corn outside the commercial corn 
area is treated as an “Other nonbasic.” Allotments, although authorized, have 
not been applied to feed grains other than corn. Support prices for these grains 
are discretionary under guides outlined in the law. 

Some of the facts with respect to the operation of the current corn and feed 
grain price support and adjustment program can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The national acreage allotment for corn has been reduced from approxi- 
mately 47 million acres for 1954 to 38.8 million for 1958 in comparison with aver- 
age commercial area plantings of around 56 million acres. 

(2) The number of counties in the commercial corn area has increased from 
834 in 1954 to 932 in 1958. 

(83) Producer compliance with allotments has been low. Only 38 percent of 
the producers and 14 percent of the acreage planted in the commercial area were 
in compliance in 1957. 

(4) In spite of the allotment program, total corn acreage has remained rela- 
tively stable, production has continued at a high level and carryover stocks 
have risen from 769 million bushels on October 1, 1953, to an all-time high of 
1,357 million bushels on October 1, 1957. 

(5) Land diverted from wheat, cotton, and rice under marketing quota pro- 
grams has largely been planted to oats, barley, grain sorghums, soybeans, and 
rye, all of which contribute to the total supply of livestock feed. 

(6) Total feed supplies have risen to burdensome levels, the livestock and 
poultry industries have been expanded to use a part of this excess feed and as 
a result poultry prices and, at times, some livestock prices have been depressed. 

(7) More effective programs are needed to eliminate excess production and 
thereby permit producers of corn, other feed grains, livestock, and poultry to 
receive more satisfactory prices in the market place. 
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(8) Better coordination of the programs for corn and other feed grains is 
needed. 

Acreage allotments were authorized for corn within the commercial corn area 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and since that time have been in 
effect 10 times—1938-42, 1950, and 1954 to date. Corn prices have been sup- 
ported since 1933. Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, prior te 
World War II, the range of supports for corn within the commercial corn area 
was between 52 and 75 percent of parity with the Secretary’s discretion modified 
by his estimate of prospective supply in relation to normal consumption and ex- 
ports. Now, corn supports are mandatory between 75 to 90 percent of parity 
with no discretion in the Secretary to set supports below the maximum if sup- 
plies are kept in line with demand. 

The following table sets forth the level of price support in terms of percentage 
of parity and dollars per bushel together with the season’s average prices since 
the institution of the price support program for corn. 








Level of support ! Season Level of support ! Season 
average Tee 
Year price Year price 
Percentage | Average received Percentage | Average received 
of support by of support by 
parity ? level farmers parity ? level farmers 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Percent per bushel | per bushel | Percent per bushel | per bushel 
isicéanecca 60 0. 45 0. 494 || 1947......___- 90 1.37 2.16 
a 68 - 55 - 802 |} 1948.....___- 90 1.44 L232 
snencsinad 55 45 A fe. ore 90 1.40 1.24 
1036_....- od 66 . 55 1.085 |] 1980......... 90 31.47 1.52 
Wh as 59 50 490 || 1951....--.--_| 90 1. 57 1. 66 
ie sacs 70 7 «4D Dh einen al 90 1. 60 | 1. 52 
Wein oe oe 69 7 . 542 || 1953_.....--.| 90 1. 60 1.48 
Peeeetas~si.ck 75 61 . 601 WG iiethic icc 90 31,62 1.43 
OE neste eniti 85 7 . 736 |} 1965.......... 87 31.58 1.35 
it 85 . 83 894 Bec cecnn S4 371.50 12 
, A ee 85 | . 90 1.08 ||} 1956_.....__.. 70 341,25 1.29 
ee 90 98 1.03 | ree 77 21.40 51.17 
I iets bitin 90 1.01 1.23 A EES 60 341.10 51.17 
We edasac 90 | 1.15 1. 53 














. |} Prices were supported during the period 1933-57 by means of loans and also, during the period 1947-57, 


by purchase agreements. Support for the period 1933-37 was permissive, but was mandatory for the period 
1938-57. 


2 Based on perey prices as of Oct. 1. In 1936 and 1937, percentages of parity shown were computed on 
basis of unpublished parity price at the time the program was annnounced. 


3 Commercial corn-producing area only. Level outside the commercial area was only 75 percent of the 
level within the area, except 1956, when it was 82.5 percent. 


2 4 Support price for corn in the commercial area produced by farmers who did not comply with acreage 
mitations. 


5 Preliminary. 


Source: P. 84 of USDA Information Bulletin No. 135. (Revisions and additions have been made on basis 
of later information.) 


Since the production of only one of the feed grains has been partially under 
acreage allotments, and diverted acres from other crops have gone into feed 
grains, the net effect is that all of the load for adjusting feed grain production 
has fallen on corn acreage allotments. This has been unfair and has contributed 
to a general disregard for corn allotments by commercial corn growers. 

The commercial area allotment, total acreage and production, percent com- 


pliance, support levels, and average farm prices for corn, by years since 1954 
are as follows: 





Commercial area Total Percent Market 
United Total compli- | Support ice, 
Year States | produc- ance level United 
Allot- | Planted |harvested| tion | (acreage) States 
ment acreage average 


Million | Million | Million | Billion 
acres acres acres bushels | Percent | Dollars | Dollars 


BONO. 5 ceriadecn te tasttensen 47.0 56.5 80. 2 3. 06 30 1.62 1.42 
Pha and 4 baie destinies unientcce 49.8 55.7 79.5 3. 23 40 1. 58 1.35 
BOWES and Ses haa amads cases ageue 43.3 54.9 75.9 3.45 28 1.50 1,32 
SR bi nin kinbcdnwdbncwiptbibd 37.3 52.8 72.3 3. 20 14 1.40 1117 
POR ince cco eetienneniakekanaae 38. 8 





Preliminary. 
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The total acreage of corn in the United States has followed a downward trend 
for many years. Averages by 5-year periods since 1939 have been: 1930-34, 
103 million; 1935-39, 93 million; 1940-44, 89 million; 1945-49, 86 million; and 
1950-55, 81 million. 

As a result of acreage restrictions on other crops and no control of diverted 
acres, acreages of sorghums, barley, and other feed grains have increased since 
1953 by more than 20 million acres. Yelds per acre have increased greatly. 
The number of commercial corn counties has increased from 599 in 1940 to 932 
in 1958. Total production of all feed grains annually has increased from 118 
million tons in 1953 to 139 million tons in 1957; and the feed-grain carryover 
has increased from about 27 million tons in 1953 to an estimated 57 million 
tons at the end of the 1957 marketing year. 

The supply of feed per animal unit is the highest in history and is more out 
of balance with consumption than at any previous time. In the 5-year period 
1950-54, there was a very heavy supply of feed per animal unit amounting to 
1.07 tons compared to an amount fed of only 0.78 tons per animal unit. This 
compares with 1926, 1927, and 1928, when the supply per animal unit was much 
more in balance with the quantity fed per animal unit. For those years the 
figures were as follows: 


Supply (tons)} Amount fed 
(per animal | (tons) (per 
unit) animal! unit) 





Dak bebmiteinanasteseg + hb Sale clea a at lg giclee IE cnt 0. 80 0. 68 
BE Obie cog aA tss whecde ew wadsac bsg ct Se i  ee ae eaiees . 80 . 70 
aN i yesh albibielntal Sis intend Sompm nae wheat a: allah satel . 82 . 70 





The oversupply has become steadily worse so that now, even though a record 
amount of feed (0.83 tons) per animal unit is being fed, the supply has steadily 
increased to 1.34 tons per animal unit and this has happened at a time when 
animal units are near the record high. 

This does not take into account a tremendous carryover of wheat, much 
of which would make good feed and which eventually may have to be fed. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation currently holds about 1.3 billion bushels 
of corn, which cost about $2.2 billion. CCC also holds in its inventory about 951 
million bushels of wheat, which cost in the neighborhood of $2.5 billion, plus 
large quantities of various other grains. Obviously, these tremendous stocks 
held by CCC create a severe downward pressure on prices. Corn and most other 
feed grain prices are currently at the lowest level since 1944, and are about 
equal to the 1939 level if account is taken of the reduced purchasing power of 
the dollar from that time. 

In 1956, corn farmers clearly showed their dissatisfaction with the situation 
by voting in the ratio of 61.5 to 38.5 against the continuation of high supports 
and low acreage allotment in favor of lower supports with increased acreage. 

Many of the above-quoted facts are well known to this committee. We have 
not attempted to elaborate, but simply to give a brief summary of the facts as 
we see them. 

At our most recent annual meeting, the voting delegates of the member State 
farm bureaus laid down the following general policy relative to feed grains: 

“Years of experience with corn acreage allotments have demonstrated that 
this program is inadequate to meet the increasingly serious surplus problems 
facing producers of corn, other feed grains, and livestock. A large majority of 
the corn producers voting in the 1956 referendum expressed a definite preference 
for the adoption of a new approach in solving these problems. 

“We recommend that corn allotments be terminated immediately and that 
future price supports be established at levels which will encourage orderly mar- 
keting, avoid stimulating unnecessary production, and halt the movement of 
grain into Government storage. 

“Sinee corn and other feed grains compete for the same productive resources 
and markets, we recommend that support prices for all feed grains be com- 
parable after adjustments for differences in feed value and other factors. We 
further recommend that participation in the soil bank be a requirement for 
price support on feed grains and any other crops not under acreage allotments 
or marketing quotas.” 
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In addition, the voting delegates passed a series of resolutions setting out 
guidelines for the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors to 
follow in developing a better price support and adjustment program. In brief, 
the voting delegates said: 

We urge the board to develop specific proposals for use in the establishment 
of price-support levels which will be consistent with the best interests of farmers. 

(1) In establishing price-support levels: 

(a) Account should be taken of: 
—competitive conditions, 
—supply and demand, 
—and market trends. 
(b) They should not be: 
—based on arbitrary formulas, 
—left completely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
—automatically increased when supplies have been reduced. 
(c) When supplies have been reduced : 
—acreage increases should have priority over price support increases. 

(2) A major objective is to gradually eliminate Government regulation of 
individual farming operations. 

(3) We should return to a one-price system. 

(4) The output of agriculture cannot be effectively controlled by legislation. 

(5) We oppose production payments as a substitute for price support. 

The board of directors considered these guidelines as well as the specifie 
resolutions for cotton, corn (ineluding other feed grains), and other commodities 
in developing the program, a copy of which is attached. 

The portion of this recommendation containing the suggested program for feed 
grains is as follows: 

“We support legislation to provide (a) that the price-support level for corn, 
upland cotton, and extra-long staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding years 
shall be 90 percent of the weighted average market prices for such commodities 
during the preceding 3-year period, (0) that the level of price support for other 
feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for corn with 
consideration to comparative feeding values and other related factors, and (¢€) 
that corn-acreage allotments be terminated. Further, we submit to State farm 
bureaus for their study and consideration the use of this approach for other 
commodities currently having price supports.” 

For the purpose of this hearing we will elaborate only with regard to the 
portion of this program which deals with corn and feed grains. We will 
develop our recommendations for the long-range cotton program in greater 
detail for presentation to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
at such time as the committee indicates. We would emphasize that it is not our 
intention to dea] with each of these commodities separately ; instead it is our 
hope that this total program as outlined in the attachment may be considered as 
essentially one proposal. 

We think it is generally agreed that -we must find a new approach to the 
corn and feed-grain problem and that this approach must deal with the family 
of feed grains rather than dealing with corn separate from the other feed grains. 

Here are some of the advantages of the approach we are recommending: 

(1) It is a new approach, tailored to the requirements of individual com- 
modities and yet avoiding the trap of divergent and conflicting programs for 
different commodities. 

(2) It would more nearly gear production to market demand. 

(3) By helping to avoid price depressing surpluses, it would improve net farm 
income. 

(4) It eliminates the use of a statistical parity formula that was never de- 
signed to relate commodity prices to market demand. This should enable us 
to restore the parity formula to its original purpose and prevent its being dis- 
credited by misuse. 

(5) It avoids giving wide discretion to the Secretary of Agriculture for setting 
support levels. 

(6) It could help to rescue the farm price support and adjustment program 
from the cross-fire of partisan politics. 

(7) It would permit the automatic adjustment of price support levels when 
conditions change in the market. 

(8) It would help speed up adjustments to market demand, both in the overall 
and as between commodities. 

(9) It would lower costs to taxpayers and to farmers who are also taxpayers. 
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(10) It would reduce the need for governmental intervention, such as produc- 
tion controls, in the private affairs of farmers. 

(11) It would reduce the validity of'the argument by foreign countries that the 
United States is subsidizing uneconomic production and dumping it in world 
markets. 

(12) It would help consumers by encouraging production of what they want 
without wasteful surpluses. 

A support program based on 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average market 
price for corn would encourage orderly marketing, protect farmers against 
sudden and disastrous price declines and permit market forces to balance pro- 
duction and consumption in an orderly manner. 

The following table, which shows that corn prices have on occasion fallen below 
the average of the three preceding years by as much as 62 percent, indicates 
that 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average market price in numerous past 
years would have been a very real support. 


Season average corn prices 1910-57 with comparisons 
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The following table is designed to illustrate how this program would have 
worked had it been in effect for the 1957 crop. The support price for corn in 
this instance would have been $1.22 per bushel. 

The first column shows USDA figures on the feeding value of other grains in 
relation to corn on a pound-for-pound basis. 

The second column lists factors for determining prices for the other feed 
grains that are comparable to any given support price for corn. For example, 
if the support price for corn is 1.22 cents per bushel, a comparable support for 
oats on the basis of feeding values would be 0.51 times $1.22 or 62.2 cents per 
bushel. Please note that sorghum is on a hundredweight basis while the other 
grains are on a bushel basis. 





| USDA feed- | Prices comparable 





ing values Factor for | Actual | toa price of $1.22 
in relation to | adjusting for| 1957 | per bushel of 
corn, pound | weight and support | corn on the basis 

for pound | feeding value! prices of relative feed- 

| ing values ! 
| Percent 

Goer ohh nhkce wits te meats ae a 0.51 | 0. 61 $0. 622 
Barley __- bid) Sonkés abso ee do 95 - 81 - 95 | - 988 
Songhua Ale... cco hundredweight.- 100 1.79 1. 86 2.18 


WR eh ark art eT a bushels. | 85 - 85 | 1.18 | 1.04 
! 


1 This column based on relative feed values only. Under our proposal other relevant factors, such as the 
normal! price relationship between each commodity and corn and the location and storability of the com- 
modity, would be taken into account in establishing support prices. 


No Government price support program can be expected to work satisfactorily 
as long as the CCC is holding huge surplus stocks over the market. In order 
to reduce CCC stocks of feed grains to manageable levels, we recommend the use 
of payments in kind to the maximum extent practicable as an incentive for re- 
duced production. 

The proposal in our resolutions that participation in the soil bank be a re- 
quirement for price support on feed grains and any other crops not under acre- 
age allotments or marketing quotas was designed to implement this recommen- 
dation. If this were to be done it would, of course, require some amendments to 
the Soil Bank Act since we are proposing that corn allotments be eliminated and 
that a coordinated program be adopted for corn and other feed grains. 


SUMMARY 


The program for corn and other feed grains outlined in this statement is a for- 
ward-looking program. It gets away from misusing the parity formula which is 
backward-looking and which never was designed to indicate what either prices 
or price supports should be under current market conditions. 

By discontinuing the use of the parity ratio as a price-fixing mechanism, we 
not only avoid its being discredited but we also preserve it for the use for which 
it was originally designed—a general index or indicator of the relationship of 
agriculture to the economy as a whole. 

There is a popular misconception that a parity price, based on statistical data 
related to some distant prior period, is a fair price. The unfairness of this idea 
becomes readily apparent when it is realized that citrus farmers have demon- 
strated by steadily increasing production, that they consider prices at about 50 
percent of parity profitable, when at the same time wool producers have demon- 
strated by steadily decreasing production that they consider returns around 100 
percent of parity unprofitable. Such a crude tool as parity is bound to mislead 
both buyers and sellers when substituted for delicately balanced market prices. 

Not only do parity ratios not reflect a fair price, but they do not adequately 
reflect costs of production. Practically all statisticians recognize that the vari- 
ability in the cost of production from area to area, from farm to farm, and from 
year to year on the same farm, is so great that it can never be successfully cap- 
suled into a statistical formula. This new approach based on market prices 
tends to overcome many of these difficulties. 

Neither will consumers properly balance production with consumption at prices 
fixed to a parity ratio nor will farmers and ranchers balance production to meet 
consumption at prices tied to such a backward-looking formula. On the other 
hand, in response to an accurate indicator of supply and demand—market prices, 
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farmers will adjust production and consumers will adjust consumption so that 
unwanted surpluses will not appear. 

We believe that these recommendations come nearer to meeting the objectives 
outlined in the original Agricultural Adjustment Act and to meeting the current 
situation than would the continued operation of support and allotment programs 
under the current provisions of law. 

This new and forward-looking proposal has another advantage of being easily 
understood. It is a simplified approach. It gets away from complicated formu- 
las and gadgets. It avoids giving the Secretary of Agriculture complete discre- 
tion with regard to price supports. Above all, it is related to the supply-demand 
situation for each commodity in a recent period. Price supports, in order to be 
workable, must be related to the supply-demand situation as reflected in the 
market. After all, market prices are the best tool yet devised by free men to tell 
producers whether to increase or decrease production and to signal to consumers 
whether to buy more or less of a commodity. Through markets, millions of con- 
sumers, both at home and abroad, daily vote for their preferences. 

This approach is an integral part of our program to enable farmers to earn 
and get the highest possible net income per family with due regard for the pro- 
tection of individual freedom which we prize so highly. 


ACTION OF THE AFBF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, JANUARY 22, 1958 


We favor the following recommendations to provide for a coordinated approach 
to some of the problems that have developed under existing price support and 
adjustment programs for certain commodities : 

(1) We support legislation to provide (a) that the price support level for 
corn, upland cotton and extra long staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding 
years shall be 90 percent of the weighted average market prices for such com- 
modities during the preceding 3-year period, (b) that the level of price support 
for other feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for 
corn with consideration to comparative feeding values and other related factors 
and (c) that corn aceage allotments be terminated. Further, we submit to State 
farm bureaus for their study and consideration the use of this approach for other 
commodities currently having price supports. 

As a part of the above recommendation, we recommend that the cotton export 
program be changed to a direct subsidy, either in cash or in kind, beginning 
August 1, 1958. In this connection, we recommend that CCC stocks be set aside 
as of August 1, 1958, to be utilized in the financing of the export subsidy pro- 
gram, provided that no sales in excess of the quantity required to finance the 
export subsidy program shall be made for unrestricted use at less than 110 
percent of the prevailing support price for cotton. The acreage allotment for 
cotton under these recommendations would be an acreage designed to meet the 
projected demand. 

(2) We oppose legislation to reinstate price support for dairy products at the 
1957 levels. 

All of the so-called self-help programs for dairy currently under consideration 
provided the mandatory checkoff provision, authorized by section 708, is deleted. 
enactment of such proposals. 

(3) Unless our present investigations develop a better program for sheep and 
wool, we will favor legislation to extend the present wool program temporarily, 
provided the mandatory checkoff provision, authorized by section 708, is deleted. 

(4) In order to assure adequate supplies of cotton and to improve its com- 
petitive position, we favor an increase in cotton acreage for 1958, coupled with 
a lower level of price support than would otherwise prevail. 

If legislation is required to accomplish this, we recommend that for 1958 each 
individual farmer be given a choice of (@) an increased acreage allotment of 25 
percent and a price support of 70 percent of parity or (b) the acreage allotment 
and price support effective in 1958 under present law. 

Farmers accepting the increase acreage and lower price suport for 1958 would 
not be eligible to participate in the cotton acreage reserve program for 1958. 

Additional acreage planted in 1958 under the provisions of alternative (a) 
of this program would not be counted in determining future farm, county, and 
State and national allotments for cotton. 


Mr. Fiemrne. I should like to then summarize the statement as 
briefly as I can, but it is not easy, because it is new. It is a simpli- 
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fied approach, fortunately, and therefore it ought to be possible to get 
the kernel of the ideas involved in a limited amount of time. 

In view of the time situation this morning, I presume what we 
should plan to do is, subsequent to this summarization, visit with each 
member of the committee personally with regard to it. I am espe- 
cially anxious to do that with the members who are here. 

For the purpose of this summary we might jump to page 7. 

Senator Sexmanea Your entire statement will be printed in the 
record, and you may proceed to summarize such portions of it as you 
desire, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Fiemtne. Well, I will, at the outset, jump to page 7, with the 
paragraph which is immediately ahead of the single-spaced para- 
graph, and I should like to read a page or so. 

The portion of this recommendation is as follows—and I am quot- 
ing here now the action of our board of directors at their January 
meeting : 


We support legislation to provide (a) that the price support level for corn, 
upland cotton and extra long staple cotton grown in 1959 and succeeding years 
shall be 90 percent of the weighted average market prices for such commodities 
during the preceding 3-year period, (b) that the level of price support for other 
feed grains shall be established in relation to the price support for corn with 
consideration to comparatvie feeding values and other related factors, and (c) 
that corn acreage allotments be terminated. Further, we submit to State farm 
bureaus for their study and consideration the use of this approach for other com- 
modities currently having price supports. 

For the purpose of this hearing we will elaborate only with regard 
to the portion of this program which deals with corn and feed grains. 
We will develop our recommendations for the long-range cotton pro- 
gram in greater detail for presentation to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry at such time as the committee indicates. We 
would emphasize that it is not our intention to deal with each of these 
commodities separately; instead it is our hope that this total program 
as outlined in the attachment may be considered as essentially one pro- 
posal. And I refer to the last two pages, which are an appendix. 

Senator ELLENpER. Do you have your suggestion as to cotton? 

Mr. Fiemina. No; not as a part of this statement, except we present 
the board action on pages 14 and 15, which does relate to cotton, and 
I have only referred to it for the purpose of saving time. 

Senator EvLenper. We have had hearings on cotton on 2 days. 
Was that presented ? 

Mr. Fremine. The Board action was presented; but our full long- 
range program for cotton has not been presented to this committee. 

We think it is generally agreed that we must find a new approach 
to the corn and feed grain problem and that this approach must deal 
with the family of feed grains rather than dealing with corn separate 
from the other feed grains. 

Here are some of the advantages of the approach we are recom- 
mending: 

(1) It is a new approach—tailored to the requirements of indi- 
vidual commodities and yet avoiding the trap of divergent and con- 
flicting programs for different commodities. 


(2) It would more nearly gear production to market demand. 
(3) By helping to avoid price depressing surpluses, it would im- 
prove net farm income. 
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(4) It eliminates the use of a statistical parity formula that was 
never designed to relate commodity prices to market demand. This 
should enable us to restore the parity formula to its original purpose 
and prevent its being discredited by misuse. 

(5) It avoids giving wide discretion to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for setting support levels. 

(6) It could help to rescue the farm price support and adjustment 
program from the crossfire of partisan polities. 

(7) It would permit the automatic adjustment of price support 
levels when conditions change in the market. 

(8) It would help speed up adjustments to market demand, both in 
the overall and as between commodities. 

(9) It would lower costs to taxpayers—and to farmers who are also 
taxpayers. 

(10) It would reduce the need for governmental intervention, such 
as production controls, in the private affairs of farmers. 

11) It would reduce the validity of the argument by foreign coun- 
tries that the United States is subsidizing uneconomic production 
and dumping it in world markets, 

(12) It would help consumers by encouraging production of what 
they want without wasteful surpluses, 

Sort Etenper. Now, Mr. Fleming, has your organization pre- 
pared any legislation for submission ? 

Mr, Fiemine. We have legislation prepared. We want to talk 
with each of you separately about it before we finalize it. 

Senator ELtenver. Well, I do not know that that will be necessary, 
because the committee as a whole will have to consider it. And may 
I suggest that you let us have this legislation in written form so that 
we can have it analyzed by our own staff as well as the Department 
of Agriculture, in the hope of getting all of this before us when we 
consider the bill early next month. 

Mr. Fieminc. Yes. Well, we intend to cooperate with you, Mr. 
Chairman, in that regard. 

Senator Ettenver. Let us have it as soon as you can. 

Mr. Fieminea. Yes. 

Now, the next two paragraphs, together with the table on page 9, 
deal with the history of prices with regard to corn, which helps to 
give perspective as to how this would work in “ape om 

I should now like to jump over to the table at the top of page 11. 
First of all, if this had been applied to corn in 1957, it would have 
provided an on-the-farm price support of $1.22 per bushel. 

Now, in this table it indicates what the comparable price, based on 
feeding value only—the other factors are not taken into account in 
this table—but this is on feeding values for oats, barley, sorghum, 
and rye. For oats, the actual support prices in 1957 is 61 cents; this 
would be $0.622. 

Barley was 95 cents; this would be $0.988. 

Sorghum was $1.86 cents; this would be $2.18. 

Rye was $1.18; this would figure out at $1.04. 

I do not know how much the other factors you would take into ac- 
count which are listed in the footnote would alter these. I presume 
there might be minor adjustments. 

Now I should like to jump down to the summary, which I think 
is worth following. It isa little less than two pages. 
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The program for corn and other feed grains outlined in this state- 
ment is a forward-looking program. It gets away from misusing 
the parity formula which is backward-looking and which never was 
designed to indicate what either prices or price supports should be 
under current market conditions. 

By discontinuing the use of the parity ratio as a price-fixing mech- 
anism, we not only avoid its being discredited but we also preserve it 
for the use for which it: was originally designed—a general index or 
indicator of the relationship of agriculture to the economy as a 
whole. 

There is a popular misconception that a parity price, based on sta- 
tistical data related to some distant prior period, is a fair price. The 
unfairness of this idea becomes readily apparent when it is realized 
that citrus farmers have demonstrated by steadily increasing produc- 
tion, that they consider prices at about 50 percent of parity profitable, 
when at the same time wool producers have demonstrated by steadily 
decreasing production that they consider returns around 100 percent 
of parity unprofitable. Such a crude tool as parity is bound to mis- 
lead both buyers and sellers when substituted for delicately balanced 
market prices. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Well, now, was not the parity formula or parity 
concept geared principally for basic commodities ¢ 

Mr. FLemrine. Well, it was originally developed without regard to 
price supports at all; but was designed as a way of comparing the 
situation in agriculture with the rest of the economy. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes; it was a yardstick worked out to be ap- 
plicable primarily to the five basic commodities that were first in- 
cluded in the price support program back in 1947. 

Mr. FLEeMine. Well, I think the history is that they looked around 
for the available guides or yardsticks, and they decided that maybe 
the thing to do was to change the original function of parity and use 
it for this new purpose of price supports; however, it was not designed 
for that initially. What we are saying is that we ought to restore par- 
ity to its proper role, otherwise it is going to get discredited, and we 
will lose its valuable concept. 

Senator Ex.tenper. I do believe that it is not applicable to other 
commodities as readily as it has worked for the basics. 

Senator Arken. It was designed originally to bring about a fair 
allocation of the farm income among the different commodities, all 
‘= coming to 100 percent, of course. 

Mr. Fiemine. And more particularly farm to nonfarm. You see, 
this was a statistical index to measure whether farmers as a group 
are doing relatively well or not'so well. . And it is still very useful in 
this regard. But if we continue to. misuse it as a price supporting 
formula, it is likely to be discredited and agriculture could lose this 
valuable index that helps medsure the farmer’s relationship with 
other segments of the economy. 

Senator Arken. Well, it works generally in favor of the nonfarm 
population, because farm prices during those years which were used 
as a base, of course, were not comparable with the prices at which 
the farmer had to buy. 

Mr. Fiemine. I think it is fair to say, of course, Mr. Chairman, that 
one of the reasons why over the years there has been the interest in 
having a rather wide range of support levels was because of the un- 
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workability of the parity formula at any narrow range to take ac- 
count of the differences between commodities. And what we are say- 
ing in this proposal is that, if we tie the support levels to a semeatege 
of the 3-year average market price period, we can avoid giving the 
executive branch of the Government the broad discretion for setting 
anno prices. 

enator ELLenperR. Well, we tried them on a 10-year basis. How 
does your 3-year range differ from the 10-year basis? 

Mr. Fiemine. Senator, the 10 year basis was only used in calcu- 
lating the formula. In this instance we are using the three previous 
years’ market prices to determine the support level, not the formula. 
They are completely different. 

Senator E.tenper. Well, that means, then, that the price is going 
to keep on going down. 

Mr. Fiemine. No, in practice it does not mean that at all, because— 
and again, this is why this proposal needs a little more time for dis- 
cussion. We go into this in detail on pages 9 and 10 as it relates to the 
history. On page 10 there is a summary in the middle of the page. 
It says: 

Out of 45 years corn prices declined from average of preceding three years in 
20 years as follows: 

Less than 10 percent, 6 years. 

More than 10 percent, 14 years. 

This would provide a very substantial price support based upon 
the history of corn prices to date. What it would do is relate sup- 
port levels to the market, and to do it in a way to avoid wide fluctu- 
ations. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, let us take cotton, for instance; the price 
of cotton for 1957, 1956, and 1955, add that up and take the average 
of that, and then 90 percent of that would be the price support. 

Mr. Fiemine. The price support. That is right. 

Senator Extenper. When next year comes, what would you do? 

Mr. Fieminea. Do the same thing drop one year and pick up another. 

Senator Ettenver. All right, but you would decrease it. 

Mr, Fieminc. This would assume, you see, that the price would 
be at the support level or lower. And we are assuming, again based 
on history and also based on our concept of the use of price support, 
that the market in most instances omlate higher. 

Let us take corn. Let us go back to page 9 of our statement and 
look down through the seasonal average farm prices for corn. In 
many years, of course, they were way above the support level. 

Senator Exrtenper. I understand that. Of course it is true. It 
may have been drought that did it or maybe during a war period. 

But assuming normal conditions, if your formula were to be applied, 
let us say, for the next 3 years, your formula would tend to decrease 
prices from year to year, would it not? 

Mr. Fiemine. With the exception you suggest, which is so very 
important, because we are not in favor of using price supports as a 
price-fixing device; we are in favor of using them to cushion the ad- 
justments which are necessary in agriculture. 

Let us take cotton for a moment. 

Senator Ex..tenper. Well, if you make your price supports or your 
90 percent of the average, are you not, in a measure, putting a floor, 
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or are you not fixing a price, that may become the price, the same as is 
the case under the present formula ¢ fit } 

Mr. Fiemine. Well, I would not say the same: as, because in this 
instance it is related to the market and what occurs in the market 
becomes involved each year in the calculation. It is not.arbitrary, it 
is tied to the result of the supply-demand situation. y 

Our cotton people throughout the Belt are very interested in having 
cotton competitive. They want to be able to retain what markets they 
have at home and abroad and increase them, if possible, and most 
certainly stop the erosion of their markets. They know that they need 
to relate their supports to the market. This is a way of doing it, not 
only for cotton, but because this committee is working on feed grains 
at the moment; this is designed to do that. We think it gets around 
some very, very vexing problems which have been discussed here this 
morning. It does tie them to the market, and you cannot, in the long 
pull, get very far away from the market without getting into grave 
difficulty. 

Senator ELitenper. Let us take the case of feed grains which we 
discussed here all morning. Does your proposal in any manner devise 
ways and means of getting rid of the enormous surplus we now have? 

Mr. Fremine. Yes. First of all, we are only presenting here a part 
of the program, namely, devoted specifically to feed grains. 

Senator E.tenper. That is right. 

Mr. Fiemine. First of all, of course, we have favored programs de- 
signed to move the surpluses outside of this specific field. Such pro- 
grams as payment in kind and Public Law 480, just to mention two. 

Now, likewise in this field, you will notice from this statement that 
we suggest the use of payment in kind, so far as the soil bank is con- 
cerned, on a continuing basis, particularly the conservation reserve. 
We think, of course, that the most fundamental thing in terms of 
avoiding future difficulties is to get the support prices on these com- 
modities so they, in and of themselves, do not stimulate further excess 
production; and that is the most important element in this proposal. 

Well, returning to the statement, I was—— 

Senator Extenper. Well, then, to go back to the question I asked 
you about reducing the surpluses, your idea would be to lower the 
price support to the point where it would discourage the production 
of more grain? 

Mr. Fieminec. Well, it would not go that far. 

Senator Extenper. Why? 

Mr. Fiemina. Because this provides for a maximum reduction over 
the average of the 3 previous years of only 10 percent; I mean 
by virtue of the proposal. We do not think that you can start from 
where we are with regard to feed grains and find an immediate answer. 
Some of the other routes proposed will not solve this surplus problem 
overnight. 

Senator Errenper. Are you at variance with the figures given by 
the preceding witness here that the carryover ought to be about 900 
million bushels per year and that we now have 2,100,000,000 carryover ? 
In other words, you a little over twiee as much as you ordinarily 
should have. Now, how would your plan reduce it? What incentive 
would your plan envision in order to accomplish it ? 
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Mr. Fiemrine. First of all, we would use payment in kind of the 
stocks, particularly with regard to the conservation reserve and to the 
extent that the acreage reserve is continued, we have long been on 
record in favor of using the surpluses to pay for the surpluses. 

Senator Exritenpver. Then your plan would not differ very much 
from the first plan offered by these gentlemen who preceded you? 

Mr. Fiemrne. Yes, it differs rather substantially. 

I wonder if at this point in the record you might not want us to put 
in a letter which we furnished to the House Committee pointing up 
the differences, because they are substantial ? 

First of all, our proposal does not provide an individual base for the 
individual farmers. Neither would you calculate separate supports 
for each individual farmer. In terms of their administration and 
operation, they are dramatically different. 

But I would be glad to put that in the record and send you a copy 
to facilitate time. 

Senator Extenper. Now, does that letter point up your criticism 
of this plan you just heard ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Let me say, first of all, it is designed to answer the 
question as to the differences, comparisons, similarities, and differ- 
ences. 

Senator Extenper. I presume it is in the nature of criticism ? 

Mr. Fiemtnc. Well, also some places it is in the nature of agree- 
ment. 

Senator Etenper. We will have that letter put in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Fiemine. All right. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN J. HEIMBURGER, 
Clerk, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak JOHN: Pursuant to your request, we are submitting herewith our ap- 
praisal of some of the main differences and similarities between the American 
Farm Bureau Federation’s recommendation for corn and other feed grains and 
the proposal presented by Mr. Goeppinger on behalf of the National Conference 
of Commodity Organizations. 


Differences 


(1) Perhaps the primary difference between these two proposals is in the 
degree of Government regulation of the individual farmer’s operations that is 
involved. 

Under the Farm Bureau proposal there would be no acreage allotment, base, 
or other limitation on feed grain production. 

Under the Goeppinger proposal, as we understand it, an acreage base would 
have to be established for corn and grain sorghums on each and every individual 
farm. 

(2) Under the Farm Bureau feed grain proposal support prices would be 
established on a national basis, and adjusted for location differentials by coun- 
ties. 

Under the Goeppinger proposal, there would be separate levels of price sup- 
port for each farm for corn and grain sorghums, ranging in the case of corn 
from $1.08 per bushel for those farmers who planted 90 percent of their base 
to $1.62 a bushel for those farmers who planted only 60 percent of their base. 
Depending upon the degree of compliance with allotments, the price-support level 
could vary for each farm anywhere between this maximum and minimum. 
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(3) Under the Farm Bureau proposal the administration of the program 
would be quite simple since there would be no compliance to check and the level 
of price support would be the same for all eligible producers in a county. 

There would be a minimum of governmental regulation of individual farming 
operations. In contrast, the NCCO proposal for the Government to set allot- 
ments and have support levels to vary for each farm would not only be compli- 
cated, difficult, and expensive to administer but would impose a maximum of 
governmental intervention in individual farming operations. Such an extensive 
grant of governmental power over the affairs of individual farmers, even though 
exercised through local committees, is potentially quite dangerous. 

(4) Under the Farm Bureau proposal price support would be based on the 
weighted average price received by farmers for corn in the most recent 3-year 
period. Thus, under our proposal price supports would automatically be ad- 
justed each year in response to changing conditions in the market. 

Under the Goeppinger proposal price supports would continue to be based on 
the parity formula which is backward-looking and which was never designed 
to show what prices or price supports should be under current conditions. 

(5) The Farm Bureau recommendation treats the feed grains as a “family” 
and deals with corn, grain sorghums, oats, barley, and rye. Support for feed 
grains other than corn would be based on the support price for corn with ad- 
justments for feeding value and other relevant factors. We believe this is neces- 
sary because of the tremendous importance oats and barley have in determining 
the total feed grain supply. 

The Goeppinger proposal does not deal with oats, barley or rye. 

Similarities 

(1) There are some points of similarity between the two proposals. For 
example, both proposals would require that a producer put some cropland in the 
soil bank in order to qualify for price supports. Both would emphasize the use 
of CCC stocks for payments in kind to encourage the retirement of crop acreage 
to the soil bank. 

We will be happy to discuss this with you further at your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. Lynn, Legislative Director. 

Mr. Fiemine. We were, as I believe, about at the second para- 
graph here on page 12. _ 5 : 

ot only do parity ratios not reflect a fair price, but they do not 
adequately reflect costs of production. Practically all statisticians 
recognize that the variability in the cost of production from area to 
area, from farm to farm, and from year to year on the same farm, is 
so great that it can never be successfully capsuled into a statistical 
formula. This new 2 ae based on market prices tends to over- 
come many of these difficulties. 

_ Neither will consumers properly balance production with CORRE 
tion at prices fixed to a parity ratio nor will farmers and ranchers bal- 
ance production to meet consumption at prices tied to such a 
backward-looking formula. On the other hand, in response to an 
accurate indicator of supply and demand—market prices, farmers will 
adjust production and consumers will adjust consumption so that un- 
wanted surpluses will not appear. 

We believe that these recommendations come nearer to meeting the 
objectives outlined in the original Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
to meeting the current situation than would the continued operation 
o support and allotment programs under the current provisions of 

aw. 

This new and forward-looking proposal has another advantage of 
being easily understood. It is a. simplified approach. It away 
from complicated formulas and gadgets. It avoids giving the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture complete discretion with regard to price mappa 
Above all, it is related to the supply-demand situation for each com- 
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modity in a recent period. Price supports, in order to be workable, 
must be related to the supply-demand situation as reflected in the mar- 
ket. After all, market prices are the best tool yet devised by freemen 
to tell producers whether to increase or decrease production and to 
signal to consumers whether to buy more or less of a commodity. 
Through markets, millions of consumers, both at home and abroad, 
daily vote for their preferences. 

This approach is an integral part of our program to enable farm- 
ers to earn and get the highest possible net income per family with 
due regard for the protection of individual freedom which we prize 
so highly. 

Again, this proposal is designed, as I said a moment ago, to meet 
what I think are three important problems. No. one, it 1s designed 
to relate them to the market. This, after all, we have to do eventually, 
as the folks not only in the feed grain area but the cotton area surely 
do know. 

Secondly, it is constitutional in that it does not delegate to the 
executive branch of the Government unlimited power. It, instead, 
works out a program which can have the determination made by the 
Congress and still be workable. And the workability involves the ad- 
justability inherent in this proposal. 

And the third point I would make is that I think it might encourage 
and facilitate the Congress coming to grips with the question by pro- 
viding a program which is politically feasible. 

‘And we have taken very seriously our responsibility as a general 
farm organization to reconcile the various conflicting interests, both 
by commodities and by areas, by people of all political faiths, so that 
we could come up with an answer which would be helpful to this 
committee with the very difficult job you have. 

Senator E:tenper. Well, let me ask you this, Mr. Fleming. Under 
your proposal, let us say for feed grain, assuming that the Secretary 
would take the price off of the three last years and then give it to the 
feed units as proposed 

Mr. Fremrine. Yes, of the other four grains. 

Senator Exrtenper. Would you, in any manner, limit the acres to be 
planted ? 

Mr. Fieminec. This does not provide for allotments for corn and 
the other feed grain crops. 

Senator Exrenver. All right. And the support price, though, 
would be 90 percent of the average of the last 3 years? 

Mr. Fremrne. For corn and the others related to support for corn, 
based on feed value. 

Senator Exrenper. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Fremine. Right. 

Senator Eitenper. Now, let us take the case of wheat. I presume 
in that case you would have acreage allotments ? 

Mr. Fiemine. We have a separate proposal for wheat which will 
come before your committee when the wheat hearings are held. We 
are not recommending this for wheat at the present time. 

Senator Eittenper. And cotton is the same way ? 

Mr. Fieminc. We do include cotton under this new proposal for 
price support, both upland and extra long staple. We would main- 
tain marketing quotas and acreage allotments for cotton. 
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Senator Exrcenver. The only difference would be, that, instead of 
having a sliding scale ranging from 70 to 90 percent, as is now the low, 
you would take 90 percent of the average price of the last three years! 

Mr. Freminc. Market price, right. 

Senator ExLenper. And keep that? 

Mr. Fiemina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Would your proposal in regard to cotton do away 
with the controversy as to what grades should be used as a base? 

Mr. Fiemine. It would solve that problem automatically, sir. 

Senator Arken. You would get to 90 percent of the average price 
for % and 1144, and so on? 

Mr. Freminec. I am conscious of time and, besides, we wanted to 
concentrate on the feed-grain picture. But the Chairman, I am sure, 
would be interested that in the board action on page 14 we do have 
the program which has had great interest and support in Louisiana 
for using payment in cash or in kind for cotton for the subsidy 
program. 

Senator E,ienper. I am familiar with the program. I have a copy 
of the bill in my office which I have been given for analysis. e 

resident of the Louisiana Farm Bureau has sent it to me, and I am 
amiliar with the program. 

Mr. Fitemine. Well, we include that in the cotton pro in addi- 
tion to the paragraph I read earlier in the statement. It is all a part 
of the package. 

Senator ELtenper. Well, now assuming that your program were 
in effect for cotton this year, what percentage of parity would the cot- 
ton farmers receive on that crop; have you figured that out? 

Mr. Fiemrine. Mr. Lynn will get the figures. The figure we will 
give you is what the percentage of the parity support would be, rather 
than what the percent of parity they will get for their crop. Because 
I do not know what the market price will be. 

Senator Excenper. Well, the thing is this, though 

Mr. Fiemina. It may be higher es the support for cotton. 

Senator E.tenper. As I understand it, what you would do would 
be to take the average market price of the cotton for 1957, 1956 and 
1955 

Mr. Fieminc. Three years, right. 

Senator Extenper. And then take 90 percent of that, and that will 
be the price that the farmer would receive for 1958 production ? 
os Mr. Fiemine. Yes, that would be his Government price support, not 

is price. 

Senator Extenper. Yes. All right, the question I am asking you 
is how much would that amount to in cents? 

Senator Arken. For what grade, %, 114,, 1 inch, or what? 
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Mr. Lynn. Applying this principle to the average price for the last 
three years and comparing it to an average basic middling one inch, 
had this method been in effect for 1957 

Senator ELtenper. Yes. 


Mr. Lynn. Under this proposal the price support would have been 
31.20. 
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Senator ELtenper. What is it under 81 percent of parity under the 
present law now; do you remember that? 

Mr. Lynn. I do not have that figure. 

Senator Extenper. That figure is 29 cents, so your price would be 
greater. 

Mr. Lynn. I think that is %, Middling, sir. 

Senator Extenper. And on the basis of Middling inch, what is it? 

Mr. Lynn. And on the basis of middling inch, on the same com- 
parable basis, Senator, it would be 32.31 cents. On this proposal it 
—— be about 111 points under the 1957 price support for Middling 
inch. 

Senator Ex.enper. Well, the figure that I should have given you 
of 29 cents-plus was 7% ; based on %. 

Mr. Lynn. That is exactly right, sir. 

9 E.ienver. Let us put in the exact amount; twenty-nine- 
what 

Mr. Lynn. Based on %-inch Middling—— 

Senator ELLenper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lynn. The price currently, the actual support price for 1957 
was 29.34 cents. 

Senator ELtenper. 29.34 cents. 

Mr. Lynn. Had this new price-support plan been in effect, not on 
the basis of 7% but actual average, it would have been 29.32. 

Senator Exienver. For that same? 

Mr. Lynn. Almost the same. 

Mr. Fiemrne. I think it is important, since we are visiting briefly 
here about cotton, to recognize that the cotton producers are con- 
cerned about what tying supports to the present parity formula 
will do, because the—I think the word the economists use is that it 
“extrapolates upward,” and this is not consistent with maintainin 
markets at home and abroad, and therefore not consistent with high 
per-family income for cotton families. And this is designed to relate 
it more directly to the market and, in the view of our people, is the 
best way to promote high per-family income for not ssily cbttom pro- 
ducers but, in this instance, feed grain producers, 

Senator Exrxrenper. Well, Mr. Fleming, the thing is that the pro- 
ducers of cotton, particularly in some areas of Mississippi and Califor- 
nia, want cheaper cotton so they can compete on world markets. 
Now, I am just wondering the extent to which this new formula of 
yours would assist in that direction. 

Mr. Fiemrne. First of all, of course, it is difficult always to project 
to an indefinite field in the future. But our people are convinced that 
this approach will enable them to retain markets and expand them if 
poidibls in a way that at the same time does not provide an inadequate 
support. In other words, it serves the dual purpose most effectively. 

enator ELLENDER. Weil, you are provided with the market price 
of the last 3 years’ average, which makes it very little different from 
what the present formula envisions. 

Mr. Fremrne. It is very little different now. As the program oper- 
ates to the future, it is our view that:it is much more likely to ie cotton 


competitive; whereas, under the operation of the current parity for- 
mula, it will become increasingly less competitive and thereby jeopard- 
ize the market of cotton producers. 
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Senator Ex.enper. Well, is it your view that your formula would 
not have the tendency of fixing the price as-has been contended about 
the present price-support system ¢ 

r. FLemine. We think it is more nearly related to the market and, 
to that extent, is more nearly realistic. 

Senator Arxen. Unfortunately, I could not be here when you gave 
your testimony on cotton, but in going over the testimony that you 
gave today and also what you gave the other day, I conclude that. your 
cotton program would provide for direct subsidy for exports? 

Mr. Fiemine. —— 

Senator Arken. That subsidy to be paid in kind? 

Mr. Fiemme. Or in cash. 

Senator Arken. Or in cash. That the support price be based on 
90 percent of the average price of the last 3 years and then eliminate 
acreage controls ? 

Mr. Ftemine. On feed grains but not on—— 

Senator Arken. But not on cotton and not on wheat? 

Mr. Fiemine. Right. We have a separate proposal for price sup- 
ports on wheat, different from this, because our voting delegates gave 
us specific instructions in that regard. 

Senator Arken. But would you hope that this program might ulti- 
mately lead to a relaxation of acreage controls on cotton ? 

Mr. Fiemtine. Yes, we would hope that it would reduce the need 
for them, and the board action makes it very clear that it is our h 
that that can be achieved, because we know that it will increase the 
opportunity for individual producers to cut their unit costs and in- 
crease their net income. 

Senator Arken. Of course, the testimony of the grain producers 
this morning indicates that we now have 7 percent overproduction. 
However, if we are increasing population of possibly 114 percent a 
year, that would mean if we could hold production where it is now 
statistically we would catch up on the production in about 44%4 years’ 
time. 

Mr. Fiemine. Farmers have a way of circumventing statistics by 
their practices. 

Senator Arken. I know that. 

Mr. Fiemtina. Nonetheless, I think your point, Senator Aiken, is 
very important that this is designed to provide the kind of a program 
that will be sufficiently adjustable and adaptable to the circumstances 
that may develop that we can certainly at least reduce the creation of 
unnecessary problems, if not prevent them. 

Senator Arken. You may recall that in 1948 this same committee, 
the Senate Agricultural Committee, arrived at the conclusion that 
whenever the carryover of all grains, including wheat, reached a bil- 
lion bushels, that we were probably in economic trouble. It is sig- 
nificant how unrealistic those figures are today. 

Mr. F.emine, Yes, indeed. 

Senator Arken. We just could not foresee the future even for a 
period of 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Fiemrina. The market can reflect it better than we can foresee 


it. 
Senator Arken. Well, now the feed producers say between 900 mil- 
lion bushels and a billion bushels of feed is realistic. If you add to 
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that, let us say, 600 million bushels of wheat, that is a great increase 
in the amount of carryover we can have without disrupting conditions. 
Of course, we have had more than that; that is our trouble now. 

Mr. Fremine. That is right. 

Senator Arken. We have had more than a billion and a half. 

Senator Extenver. Well, in a nutshell, could you tell us what would 
be the cost to the taxpayers of ridding ourselves of this excess grain 
that we have on hand so as to get back into balance; that is, have the 
carryover be what it normally should be? 

Mr. Friemrne. I do not believe we have any especially significant 
figures in that regard. I would like to suggest that the committee 
might want to get the figures of the technicians in the Department of 

riculture on this. We can put our people to work too. 
nator Exc.teNper. I know, but you come up here with a program. 
The people who preceded you said it would cost for the first year, if 
all people complied with the program, over $14 billion. Now, for 
only 2 crops, that is, for 2 grain crops, which would be corn and sor- 
ghum. And you know good and well that would be rather difficult— 

Mr. Fizmmine. Yes. 

Senator Extenper. To get the Congress to go for a program that 
might cost that much. 

r. Fiemine. Well, first of all, you realize that our proposal does 
not have in it the built-in cost which is inherent in the other program. 

Senator Exrtenver. I understand it. Well, your program, as I un- 
derstand, discourages production, and by beating down prices—that 
is what it means, in short. 

Mr. Fiemine. Well, I would say that a reduction not to exceed 10 
percent of the average of the 3 previous years market price is a rather 
mild adjustment. This is certainly a very substantial protection to 
the prices of the producers of any of these commodities. 

Senator Exrtenper. Yes, but the price that you offer, 90 percent of 
the average price, may be not too far removed from what the price 
was last year, the same as in cotton, for instance. And in that way, 
without any limitation, you might aggravate the condition that you 
are now trying tocure. Would you not agree to that? 

Mr. Fremine. Well, I do not believe that this is the way it works 
in practice, because over a period of years you have to malate to the 
market anyway. What we want to do is to provide a cushion against 
precipitous drops. It does prevent any sharp drops. Remember we 
are talking about price supports, not the price farmers will receive. 

Senator Ettenper. But I do not see how you can relate that to over 
a period of long years, particularly when some of the trouble may 
have been caused an undue drought or maybe too much rain, as 
was the case in the Cotton Belt this last year, or maybe war, two wars, 
as we have had in the past decade-plus. 

Mr. Frieminc. Well, I would like to have you look at the figures 
in regard to cotton. 

Senator, with your permission, I would like to put in the record at 
this point, the figures with regard to cotton from 1910 to 1958, with a 
summary just as we have in this statement with respect to corn. 
Would you rather not put them in the record ? 

Senator Eitenper. No, I believe we have them in the record already. 

Mr. Fiemine. No, 
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Senator ELLenper. Well, you may submit them for the record, and 
we do not want duplication. 

Mr. Fiemine,. No, sir. But I do not think they are in any previ- 
ous record. Senator, our cotton testimony was on 1958 only. 

We did not present the other, as I understand it. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Fiemine. We did not present our recommendations for this 
long-range program. 

Senator ELLenper. Let us put it in,then. In fact, your whole state- 
ment will be in the record. 
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Now, do you also cover wheat? Or you will do it? 

Mr. Fiemine. We will do it. And we will want to present our 
long-range program for cotton at the appropriate time. 

Senator ExLLenper. Well, now, the appropriate time to have done 
that was 2 days ago. 

Mr. Lynn. Sir, we were under the impression from the committee 
that this, the hearing 2 days ago, was to be the only short-range 
program. 

Senator Ex.enper. No, you misunderstood. We were holding 
hearings for all commodities. 

And what we will give you permission to do is to add to your views 
and cotton, and we will put that in in connection with the other testi- 
mony that was given on cotton last week, I think, or early this week. 

Mr, Lynn. Yes. 

Senator ELteNper. And we look that over, and if we desire more 
testimony, verbal testimony, we will let you know. 

Mr. Lynn. We would like to be cross-examined on it. 

Senator ELtenper. Well, I think we have enough facts and enough 
testimony for us now to write any kind of bill on cotton. 

Mr. Fiemine. We would like to recommend that you write a good 
one. 

Senator ELtenper. We will look for Moses, as I have said 2 or 3 
times. 

Any further questions? 

If not, the subcommittee will stand in recess until Monday at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Monday, February 24, 1958.) 


x 











